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PETER HENDERSON. 
THE HORTICULTURIST. 


HIS is a strong head and face ; the 
breadth of the head, the mass of 
the lower forehead, and the breadth and 
positiveness of the nose, the fullness of 
the cheek bones and expression of the 
mouth, indicate energy. The tempera- 
ment is entirely on the side of action ; his 
mental faculties find in the temperament 
that push and stimulus which mark a 
man of persevering, we might say perti- 
nacious, industry. With him to be con- 
vinced of the expediency of a measure, 
was to enter directly and earnestly upon 
its prosecution. In general character, 
he differed from the majority of men, 
there being nothing of the tendency to 
hesitate or drift along. He was no time- 
server; he waited for no, tide in his 
affairs to carry him forward to fortune. 
Nationality is clearly expressed in 
those features. The old hardihood and 
emphasis of the Scottish mountaineer 
seems to have run in the veins of his 
family, and he inherited a large share of 
that kind of stock. One might infer 
from the portrait that while he was most 
strongly practical in his consideration of 
the affairs of life, he gave himself up to 
his work with so much earnestness that 
there was a tendency to forget self, to 
neglect those conditions which relate to 
the maintenance of health, with the re- 
sult of physical depression, so that in 
the latter part of his life it was quite 
probable that he suffered much from 
functional or organic deficiency. We 
say this, because naturally he was of 
very strong and enduring constitution. 
His energy and activity, the spirit with 
which he threw himself into his affairs, 
particularly as his business interests 
multiplied and grew upon his attention, 
drained gradually his strength, so that 
when sickness came, he did not possess 
sufficient strength to resist its encroach- 
ments. § 
This is a courageous organization. In 
defense of his interests, he would be very 


strong. At the same time, he possessed 
a great deal of discretion, a discretion 
founded, not only upon good practical 
judgment, but upon a natural instinct 
of Caution. With all his energy and 
industry he‘was not the man to attempt 
enterprises that involved much risk. He 
did not go outside of his experience, and 
his advice would be against venturing 
into the field of the unknown. He was 
a man who recognized his power, there- 
fore, through what he had accomplished, 
and if, as time went along, there came 
occasions for the expansion of: his busi- 
ness relations he knew how to hold the 
reins and keep his forces under control. 
He had excellent judgment in regard to 
the association and working of details, 
and being a thoughtful man he care- 
fuliy analyzed circumstances. 

The power to know and to know for a 
certainty whatever came within the 
range of his observation and power of 
analysis, was bis distinguishing intel- 
lectual characteristic. The realm of 
things was to him a revelation, and 
nothing from the pebble under his feet 
to the starry universe above, escaped his 
attention, his thought, and criticism. 
Science in the realm of things is where 
such an organization is at home. Not 
one in fifty thousand do we find with so 
large a development of perception and 
ability to gather and retain knowledge, 
and while he gathered, he criticised, and 
formed his opinions in connection with 
facts, and then it became to him both 
science and history. Experience blended 
with all he saw and thought and did, 
so that his knowledge was ever at his 
tongue’s end. Hecould make anything 
that he understood of practical service. 
He hag an orderly cast of mind, and 
with a remarkable memory he had the 
power of arranging, codifying, sifting, 
and co-ordinating facts, making them 
seem clear and practical to other people. 

His massive upper forehead indicates 
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the grasp, the grip, the power, the scope 
that enabled him to take in large fields 
of thought and effort, and while he was 
master of detailand particulars he was 
scarcely less strong in the power to 
comprehend ideas and principles. Then 
his ample strength of talent joined with 
Ideality gave him an inventive, pro- 
gressive ability always to select the best, 
where a selection could be made, and 
make inventions and improvements 
where they were possible. 

He must have had a good deal of dry 
wit, the power to see the absurd, as well 
as to see and appreciate the congruous 
and the reasonable. The knowledge of 
men made it easy for him to moveeasily 
among men ; but with his strong power 
to think, with his self-reliant determina- 
tion, his strong sense of duty and obliga- 
tion, he would organize his line of duty 
for himself and others, which made it 
necessary for him to carry out, and to 
have otherscarry outin conjunction with 
him, that which seemed to him to be 
right ; hence he was a leader, a master 
among men. People of his age and ex- 
perience would wait to see what he had 
decided upon as to the best methods, and 
generally he had the best methods. 

If he had been trained to the higher 
forms of professional life, for instance, 
engineering in its broadest sense, litera- 
ture in connection with science, law in 
connection with ethics, and government 
or theology, he would have been astrong 
man there. The length from the open- 
ing of the ear to the root of the nose, 
shows a very strong development of the 
intellectual brain. 
development, making him absolute mas- 
ter of details and particulars and a keen 
analyst of things, thoughts, and affairs, 
laid the foundation for scholarship and 
practical ability. The power to make 
himself master of his surroundings, his 
capacity for usefulness, the performance 
of duty, and the acquaintance and diffu- 
sion of knowledge would have made him 
eminent among men in any department 
of useful endeavor. 


Then his perceptive’ 


One of the victims of the fierce influ- 
enza that recently invaded our country 
was Mr. Peter Henderson, a man of 
high prominence in the calling ‘that he 
had pursued from youth. Probably, in 
practical horticuiture, no man in the 
United States had achieved a higher rep- 
utation. The business that he founded 
in New York City had grown to colossal 
dimensions and employed a large num- 
ber of men and women, while his green- 
houses and gardens from which the New 
York warehouse drew its best supplies, 
were regarded as inferior to none in the 
world for perfection of arrangement and 
completeness of equipment. 

Mr. Henderson was a native of Scot- 
land, and born at Path Head, a village 
near Edinburgh, in 1823. His father was 
land steward to a gentieman in the neigh- 
borhood. Peter was educated at the 
parish school, where he proved a fore- 
most scholar. At theage of fourteen he 
became the clerk of a liquor store—what 
is called in this country a bartender—in 
Edinburgh, and was there subjected to 
great temptation, but his mora: stamina 
fortified him against the temptation of 
his place. At the age of sixteen he was 
apprenticed to a gardener, where tempta- 
tions again assailed him. It was the 
practice of the lads of the establishment 
to go to a tavern every Saturday night, 
but against this practice he set his face 
so firmly that he nearly abolished it, and 
from that time he was an uncompromis- 
ing champion of temperance principles. 
In this congenial employment he quickly 
showed the enterprise and ambition that 
have characterized his life, for although 
he commenced his apprenticeship in a 
company of ten, before he was eighteen 
years of age, he had twice successfully 
competed for the medals given by the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh for the 
best herbarium of native and exotic 
plants. The competition was open to 
the whole of Great Britain. It gave him 
that practical knowledge of botany, 
which has been a great benefit to him as 
a horticultural writer. 
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While he was yet an apprentice, not 
content with the education he received 
at school, he and another youth walked 
ten miles twice a week for two years to 
attend a mathematical school in Edin- 
burgh. This illustrates the difficulties 
encountered by young men in those days 
to obtain a good education, especially one 
of a technical character. After serving 
his apprenticeship in Scotland, he emi- 
grated to this country, arriving in New 
York at the age of twenty. Here he 
worked one year at Thorburn’s Nursery, 
Astoria, Long Island, and another year 
with the late Robert Buist, of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Buist was a life-long friend of 
Mr. Henderson. From Mr. Buist Mr. 


Henderson went into the employment 
of Mr. Charles Spang, of Pittsburg, and 
remained with him three years, or until 
he had accumulated a small capital with 
which to begin for himself. 

It was in 1847 that he started as a 
market gardener on a plot of ground 


that he hired in the then suburbs of 
Jersey City, and for many years this was 
his principal business. Gradually, how- 
ever, as the taste for ornamental garden- 
ing increased and the New York market 
demanded supplies of flowers and flow- 
ering plants, his early botanical training 
came in use, and the market gardening 
part of his business was abandoned. 
His famous book “Gardening for 
Profit,” of which 100,000 copies have 
been sold, was published in 1866, and 
it helped to give him an extended 


reputation. In 1875 he published ‘‘ Gar- 
dening for Pleasure,” of which more 
than 25,000 copies have been sold. 
His last book is entitled ‘‘ Henderson’s 
New Hand Book of Plants and General 
Horticulture,” which is now in press. 
This work was originally published in 
1881, but has been enlarged and brought 
down to date. 

Besides his books Mr. Henderson has 
been of necessity a contributor to agri- 
cultural and horticultural publications, 
his authority on many essential features 


.of his vocation being accepted as scarcely 


second to the opinion of any man in the 
country. 

Certainly, on the side of the prac- 
tical, his views were most highly 
esteemed, as the sale of his books have 
evidenced. The gardens and green- 
houses that were established on land 
that he had purchased on Jersey City 
Heights cover many acres of ground 
and give employment to an average of 
a hundred hands throughout the year. 
He was a member of the New York Hor- 
ticultural Society, the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists, the New York Florists’ 
Club, the Seed Dealers’ Association 
of the United States, and also chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
Bergen Improvement Association. He 
avoided active participation in politics, 
although he served on several pub- 
lic committees from time to time, and 
took a deep interest in the local and 
general improvements of the city. 





—- 


STUDIES FROM LAVATER.—38. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF KNOWING HOW TO READ THE FACE, 


AVATER says: ‘‘ Who views the 
antique gems must see enlarged 
intelligence in Cicero, enterprising reso- 
lution in Cesar, profound thought in 
Solon, invincible fortitude in Brutus, in 
Plato godlike wisdom, or in modern 
medals the height of human sagacity; in 
Montesqueu, in Waller, the energetic, 
contemplative look and* most refined 
taste; the deep reasoner in Locke, and 


the witty satirist in Voltaire.” In the 
lines and curves of the great painters’ 
faces we trace the finer lines of thesoul 
within revealed in the beautiful lines 
and curves their hands create. Those 
painters were the best, says Lavater, 
whose persons were the handsomest— 
Rubens, Vandyke, and Raphzl possess- 
ing three gradations of beauty, pos- 
sessed three gradations of the genius of 
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painting. ‘‘ All the great painters have 
been handsome or remarkable looking 
men. Tintoretto had a grand and sol- 
mn face, Da Vinci a noble and beauti- 
ful face, Rembrandt a sagacious and 
profound face. Our own sculptors, 
Brown, Ward, Palmer, and Thompson, 
look as if illuminated by a ray of the 
ideal.” The finest faces in Europe were 
Shakspeare, Moliere, and Goethe. Po- 
ets, painters, and men of science think 
on a higher plane; they walk together 
over thought’s mountain tops, and the 
lines of their faces often resemble each 
other. Of varied descent they have a 
kindred nobility of theirown. Milton, 
the scrivener’s son, and Burns, the plow- 
man’s ; Virgil, the porter’s, and Homer, 
the farmer’s boy ; Demosthenes, the cut- 
ler’s son, and Claude Lorraine, the 
pastry cook’s ; Horace, the shopkeeper’s, 
and Shakspeare, the wool stapler’s son ; 
and Moliere, the tapestry maker’s—all 
these, with fadeless faces and fadeless 
fame, look down from the gallery of 
immortals, silent, resistless witnesses of 
the great soul rising through all obsta- 
cles and glowing in the face and life. 
The face of Albert Durer was the best 
evidence and type of his genius. In his 
harmonious features we read the truth 
of physiognomy. Says Lavater : ‘* Who- 
ever examines this countenance can not 
but perceive in it the traits of fortitude, 
deep penetration, determined persever- 
ance, and intense genius.” In this face 
there is dignity and sublimity, and his 
works in dignity and sublimity are 
masterpieces of art. His drawing was 
perfect ; he thought out his work, and 
never altered a line. He was the first 
German artist who taught the rules of 
perspective and insisted on the study of 
anatomy. He invented etching, and 
raised wood engraving from its feeble 
infancy to be a pattern for all time. His 
pictures of Christ, of the Virgin, of the 
Apostles, the Magi, the Martyrdom, the 
Adoration, and the Great Passion, show 
the dignity, the sublimity of his genius. 
All the chief cities of Germany strove to 


obtain them. He had a strong and noble 
frame, and even when a child drew with 
great exactness parts of the human body 
and even whole figures, also lines and 
circles at the first stroke, without rule 
or compass. 

The face of Thorwalsden, the Danish 
sculptor, says his countryman Holberg, 
had the plastic characteristics of one of 
his own admirable statues. When he 
moved in the midst of a crowd it would 
separate as if it felt the presence of a 
superior being. His masterpieces, Christ 
and the twelve Apostles, in the Cathe- 
dral church of Copenhagen, are unri- 
valed by any statues of contemporaneous 


RAPHAEL. 


art in dignity, simplicity, and deep feel- 
ing—a dignity, simplicity, and deep 
feeling revealed in his own illuminated 


face. The waves of the hair, the lines 
of the face remind one of the most beau- 
tiful pieces of sculpture. His favorite 
studies when a boy were the classic 
marbles, and his Venus and Cupid and 
Psyche were the most successful imita- 
tions of the antique. In after yeurs his 
Day and Night, so well known and ad- 
mired, were modeled at a single sitting. 
His face was best beloved in all Den- 
mark, and ever welcome in her royal 
palaces. (See February number ) 
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We turn from the greatest of sculp- 
tors to the face of Raphael, Il Diurne, 
**the Divine.” ‘‘In Raphael most of all 
painters,” says Lavater, ‘‘is simplicity, 
greatness of conception, tranquil superi- 
ority, sublimity, most exalted. Raphael 
never can be too much studied, although 
he only exercised his mind on the rarest 
forms and the grandest traits of counte- 
nance.” ‘No earthly renown was ever 
so unsullied by reproach, so established 
by time.” Cut off by death at the early 
age of 37, his last and greatest picture, 
the Transfiguration, the first oil painting 
in the world, was suspended over the 
couch on which his dead body lay in 
state, and afterward carried before it at 
his funeral, while the last traces of his 


master hand were yet wet upon the 
canvas. In the head of the Saviour, on 
which Raphael lavished all his powers 
of majesty and beauty, we see an efful- 
gence of eternal glory, an air of Divin- 
ity, the last perfection of art and the last 
work of the immortal master. 

‘*What object so important to man as 
man?” If all physiognomical knowl- 
edge and sensation were lost to the world, 
how perpetual the vexation of the 
eternal uncertainty in all we should 
transact with eachother. Physiognomy 
distinguishes what is permanent iu the 
character from what is habitual, and 
what is habitual from what is accidental. 
Each creature is indispensable in the 
immensity of God’s creation. The place 
of no man can be supplied by another. 
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This belief in our own and all men’s in- 
dispensability and individuality is one 
of the noblest fruits of physiognomy. 
Much positive good may be found in the 
worst of men.” ; 

‘*The worst of faces is still a human 
face, and may be still more debased, or, 
to a certain degree, be improved or en- 
nobled. Each individual can be what 
he can.” * * He may arrive at a cer- 
tain degree of perfection, which scourg- 
ing even to death can not make him 
surpass.” Each man must give his own 
standard. As each man has a particu- 
lar circumference of body, each man 
has a certain sphere of action. To force 
a man to think and feel like me is equal 
to forcing him to have my exact fore- 
head and nose, to give the eagle the 
slowness of the snail, or the snail the 
swiftness of the eagle. Each man is a 
sovereign prince, small or great, in his 
own principality. This he may culti- 
vate so as to produce fruits equal to one 
twice as large, or that shall be left half 
uncultivated. Be what thou art and 
become what thou canst. Physiognomy 
says to man, “ As the pines which grow 
upwards of a hundred feet high in 
North Carolina are small enough in 
Spitzbergen to be enclosed in a letter 
without doubling the postage, so each 
man has his distinctive type and gift, he 
may degenerate into a mere human ant, 
or give, by dwarfing and stinting his 
natural powers, as little growth and 
beauty as a Spitzbergen pine.” Physiog- 
nomy, by studying the inherent facul- 
ties, the working of the mind through 
every part of the body and taking every 
part into account, will show where man 
will fail most and where most excel. 
Says Lavater: It perceives in child, 
pupil, friend, or wife any discordant 
trait of character, endeavors to restore 
the original congeniality, the equilibri- 
um of character and impulse by acting 
upon the still remaining harmony by 
co operating with the yet unimpaired 
essential powers. It will unfold what 
nature is desirous of unfolding, give 
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what nature is capable of receiving, 
and take away that with which nature 
would not be encumbered. It will 
bring out and beautify the real charac- 
ter, and as little seek to add a new char- 
acter as to add a heterogeneous nose. 
Physiognomy will give philanthropist 
and reformer these most powerful levers, 


WEAK, ILLITERATE NOSE, 


to regenerate mankind. It will teach 
man to feel that ris countenance is im- 
proved as his heart is ennobled, that an 
inward reformation is the sure forerun- 
ner of a beautifying reformation on the 
outward visible marks of the counte- 
nance, and that vicious, basilisk faces 
are beacons warning all of life shoals 
and shipwrecks that no assumed appear- 
ance or borrowed robes of virtue can 
ever take the place of regal virtue her- 
self. We have touched the borders of 
the beautiful, immutable truth of physi- 
ognomy, revealing itself clearest and 
brightest in earth’s noblest faces. As 
we draw nearer its central heart we shall 
find its harmonious laws intervening 
all, written over and under all art 
and all science, all of life and faith, the 
key to all, and the helper of all. 

‘*The countenance is the theatre on 
which the soul exhibits itself,” says La- 
vater, ‘‘here must its emanations be 
studied and caught. The nose is the 
foundation or abutment to the brain. 
Whoever is acquainted with the Gothic 
arch will perfectly understand what I 
mean by this abutment, for upon this 
the whole power of the arch of the fore- 
head rests, and without it the mouth 
and cheeks would be oppressed by mis- 


erable ruins. Without gentle archings, 
slight indentations, or conspicuous un- 
dulations there are no noses which are 
physiognomonically good or intellectu- 
ally great.” 

Faces are like houses. Sometimes we 
look fora home. We find a mansion, 
stately and commodious, with lofty ceil- 
ing, solid masonry, broad verandahs, 
and beautiful outlook : but disorder has 
broken the windows and defaced the 
woodwork ; fire has seamed and black- 
ened the walls, and water, bursting 
from the neglected pipes, made every 
room damp and unhealthy. Dingy 
cobwebs wreath the archways. The 
bell-wires are broken, you can not read 
the name on the dusty doorplate. Air 
and sunlight have been kept out solong 
all the house is dark and cheerless. 
There are paintings of the old masters 
on the walls, but some blundering hand 
covered them with muddy varnish, and 
through the overlying dust the master’s 
name 1s completely hidden. The silent 
clock on the mantel is the best of work- 
manship, there are jewels shining with- 
in, but it looks perfectly good for noth- 
ing. The garden is full of weeds; all 


< sr 


STRONG, OBSTINATE NOSE.* 
the morning glories and heartsease are 
dying. Boys have been in and trampled 
down the forget-me-nots. In one cor- 
ner you see Love lies bleeding, and 
a few widows’ tears. Crown imperials 
shone there once, but all are gone ; yet 
we say, ‘That is a beautiful elm in 


*See portrait of Dr. Gall, this number, for type 
of a refined nose. 
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front, and what a magnificent view !” 
The house is well built and faces the 
sun. The walls can be repaired. Fire 
can dry it, and skill restore it; air and 
sunshine refresh and brighten it. There 
can be so many flowers in the garden 
there will be no room for weeds.” We 
buy the house, the clock, and the pic- 
tures. In a month what a pleasant home 
we have. Happy children look through 
the bright windows, and loving friends 
pass in and out the open doors. Every 
one passing admires the house, and 
wonders at its transformation. The 
weeds are all gone, red roses are bud- 
ding in the garden. and the sun is shin- 
ing on the widows’ tears. We take 
great pride in having found out the real 
value of the house. So there are faces 
with noble lines, and curves, and once 


A PERVERTED FACE. 
bright eyes, but evil habits, like bad 
workmen, have marred and defaced and 
half ruined the beauty within. The 
fires of passion and envy have swept 
over it and scorched and _ blighted 
all. There may be a garden in the 
soul behind the face, but the morn- 
ing glories and heartsease and crown 
imperials are gone, their roots may be 
living yet. We only see growing here 
and there Love-lies-bleeding and wid- 
ows’ tears—as says Lavater: ‘‘ All the 
most excellent qualities are stifled by 
weeds of error. The common unprac- 
ticed eye can see only a desolate wilder- 
ness there, yet beneath the dark embers 
on the hearthstone may be smothered 
the sparks of goodness, perhaps the fire 
of genius,” and as the desolate house 


shows what it has been, and might be, so 
the marred, blighted face may reveal with 
the soul’s present poverty wonderful 
powers of beautiful restoration. Lavater 
says: ‘‘Be not discouraged so long as 
a friend or enemy, a child or a brother, 
though a transgressor, has a good, well- 
proportioned open forehead there is still 
much certainty of improvement, much 
cause of hope.” Herodotus tells us ‘it 
was possible many years afterward on 
the battle-fields to distinguish the skulls 
of the effeminate Medes from the manly 
Persians.” How far more possible 
through the open eyes of the living 
face, to distinguish the soul’s effeminacy 
or manliness. Faces are altars and 
shrines, confessionals and cloisters, 
cathedrals and pantheons. Therein are 
thoughts, processionals and transfigura- 
tions, matins and masses, Magnificat 
and Benedictus, remorseful sack-cloth 
and darkest ashes. These all in mar- 
velous diversity and gradation, glory 
or desolation are now veiled, and now 
revealed in the human face. Noblest 
of tasks, the study of the faculties of 
man ‘‘ diffused throughout the whole 
body, soul, and spirit.” ‘‘ The man who 
has a mechanical faculty is a mechanic 
from the crown of his head to the soles 
of his'feet. The man who has the 
faculty of endurance is an enduring 
man,through and through—not in one 
bone but in all. 

He who has the scientific faculty is 
constructed for scientific purposes all 
throughout his organization, and the 
musical man is not musical in part, but 
from the centre to the circumference of 
his being is permeated with the faculty 
of music.” Watch him at organ or 
piano, how his whole being thrills and 
sways with the power divine. 

In no being is the wonderful power 
of nature and culture together more 
clearly revealed than in the musician. 
Many pass through the world and never 
know or use their own best native 
powers. The common sparrow in its 
native state only gives an unmelodious 
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chirp and spends its laborious days in 
carrying caterpillars from the garden to 
the family nest, sometimes two birds 
will take home three thousand three 
hundred and sixty in a week—but early 
taken from their nest and educated 
under the musical linnet with an occa- 
sional lesson from the sweet-voiced 
goldfinch, the sparrow learns and sings 
a song blending the beautiful notes of 
both, and a linnet educated under the 
skylark learns its soaring song. A bull- 
finch in the woods has but three cries, 
none of them tuneful. If it hears often 
the carter’s coarse whistling, he will 
whistle after them with the same 
strength and coarseness. But if he is 
carefully instructed and hears often 
finer, mellower strains he will imitate 
and surpass the master. : 

A great bird lover and a very melodi- 
ous whistler once whistled some difficult 
airs and heard a bullfinch repeat them, 
adding such graceful turns he could 
scarcely recognize his own music, the 
bird scholar so far excelled him. Bull- 
finches adopted and petted in a family, 
have learned from the children to repeat 
expressions so accurately and effectively, 
with so tender an accent, that we might 
suppose they really felt their force. 
Most of the parents of canaries from the 
Tyrol have been taught their richest 
tones from the nightingale, whose clear, 
sweet song is the mellowest and most 
brilliant of all birds. Its song, in its 
whole compass, has sixteen different be- 
ginnings and closes, varying delight- 
fully its intermediate notes, often sing- 
ing twenty seconds without pauses. Its 
clear, sweet song may be heard half a 
mile. The muscles of its larynx are 
stronger than in any other bird of its 
size. 

The bird is the most beautiful type of 
man’s aspiring soul. As the sweeter 
bird thrills and inspires the other more 
silent one, so men’s minds are wrought 
upon by minds greater than themselves. 
He who has the musical faculty will de- 
velop that faculty in others. ‘‘A hard 


working mind by study develops new 
faculties in itself, and these, bearing 
upon others, propagate themselves in a 
remarkable manner. The lower more 
animal faculties are common to all ; the 
higher, more refined, and spiritual are 
much the product of culture and 
growth.” ‘‘The gestures and words of 
our friends,” says Lavater, ‘‘ become our 
own ; so in like manner does often their 
appearance ; whatever in the circle of 
affection does not change us into itself, 
we change as far as may be into our- 
selves.” In the faces of the children of 


PLATO. FACE OF CULTURE AND HIGH DEVELOPMENT. 


exceptionally harmonious parents we 
often see as if reflected in the children’s 
waysand faces, the father’s gentleness 
and the mother’s cheeriness. Thus we 
see in families some one particular re- 
semblance in all. Children of ordinary 
parents placed in new, helpful surround- 
ings, cultivated in health and intellect, 
will show astonishing change in face 
and form. A late writer says: ‘‘The 
human body and mind are regulated by 
a system of checks and balances ; one 
defect is often compensated by some 
excellence; where one good trait is 
wanting, another trait in excess may 
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supply the want to assist, as it were, in 
balancing the character.” These defects 
and excellences in a family recognized 
and allowed for, may lead to much har- 
monious happiness. Unity exists in all 
unimpeded natural growth.” When 
each child has its best gift brought forth 
all the family lines blend as perfectly as 
the band of hues in the beautiful rain- 
bow. 

There is a great mistake in nag- 
ging at the faults or defects of child or 
friend instead of stimulating and cher- 
ishing the good quality that thus encour- 
aged might so luxuriantly thrive as to 
overgrow and stifle the fault; better 
cheer the good than forever to bark at 
the wrong. The most contemptible 
character in the family is the one always 
hitting the others’ weakest points. All 
the family toes would not be so often 
sorely stepped upon if each good gift 


were magnanimously acknowledged, 
each fault gracefully overlooked, and 
then home might be the sure retreat 
from outside cares and crosses. Home 
life is too often.turbulent with unhappi- 
ness, fault-finding, harsh retort, and 
squabbling over trifles. There is one of 
the family sometimes like a household 
angel, soothing the grief and bringing 
out the good ineach. These joy-bringers 
are nightingalesouls awaking the sweet- 
est bird-song from every dumb, despair- 
ing heart. 

This rubbing up faults, hitting sore 
spots is sometimes done heartlessly, 
oftenignorantly A woman most care- 
fully considerate of her birds, chickens, 
and cows, in the home perhaps will be 
forever stirring up some discomfort, 
hunting for some short-coming. She 
belongs to the hammer and tongs and 
poker brigade.—L. M. MILLARD. 


—— +. +e —__ 


NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 29. 


LEWIS M. RUTHERFORD, 


The Private 


Or Americans who have carved their 
names by their own industry well up on 
the walls of the temple of science Mr. 
Lewis M. Rutherford is to be mentioned 
among the first. Perhaps among those 
who in the past fifty years have prose- 
cuted investigations in science at their 
own expense this citizen of New York 
has no superior when the value of his 
achievements are fairly estimated. He 
belongs to an old family that in the past 
hundred years has produced men fit to 
bear part in the council of the nation, 
and who figured in the stern scenes of 
military life. 

Born in Morrisania, N. Y., November 
25, 1816, he completed his early edu- 
cation at Williams College, and then 
studied law at Auburn under Mr. 
Seward, afterward Secretary of State in 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet. Later he had a 
desk in the office of Mr. George Wood, 
of New York City. Entering the prac- 


Astronomer. 


tice of the law in 1837, he continued so 
engaged until 1849, when he went to 
Europe, where he spent several years in 
travel. On returning to America he 
did not resume his practice, but took up 
the study of astronomy and optics, and 
found in this field sufficient occupation. 
He erected an otservatory on the 
grounds of his residence, and there his 
scientific work was mainly done. 

Of his earlier investigations we may 
speak of the confirmation of Alvan 
Clark’s discovery of the ‘‘ Companion of 
Sirius,” his invention of apparatus for 
the better determination of stellar spec- 
tra, and for the correction of chromatic 
errors in object glasses. 

Later he devoted most of his time to 
experiments for the perfection of astro- 
nomical photography, and in 1864, after 
many experiments in various directions, 
but all undertaken for the same pur- 
pose, he succeeded in devising and con- 
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structing an objective of 11} inches 
aperture and about 15 feet focal length, 
corrected for photography alone. This 
instrument was a great success, and was 
described by him in the American Jour- 
nal of Science. Near us as we write 
hangs a fine photograph of the moon 
when about eight days old that was 
taken on the 6th of March, 1865, by Mr. 
Rutherford. 

He also was the first to show the 
double character of the D sodium lines 
in the spectrum, finding that ‘‘is re- 


matic object glass of 13 inches aperture, 
which could be readily converted into a 
photographic objective by the addition 
of a third glass. With this the inventor 
produced photographs of the moon that 
are unsurpassed for fullness of detail 
and clearness of outline. Several other 
things might be mentioned that Mr. 
Rutherford contributed to astronomical 
science and thus heiped materially to 
promote its advancement. Out of his 
inventions and suggestions new and 
later methods and instruments have 


LEWIS M. RUTHERFORD. 


solved into fourteen fine and close lines, 
with a beautiful and symmetrical band 
of finely doubled lines stretching to- 
ward A.” 

About the same time he published 
criticisms on different forms of spectro- 
scopes that had been used by Secchi, 
Airy, and Donati, and in 1865 produced 
an automatic form of a six-prism spec- 
troscope, which still continues the best 
in use. 

In 1868 he constructed a new achro- 


grown, su that he must be accorded the 
reputation of a pioneer in the vanguard 
of a most important branch of science. 
In 1883 failing health led to the dis 
continuance of his scientific work, and 
in December, 1889, he presented his 
astronomical instruments to the observ- 
atory of Columbia College. These in- 
clude a refracting telescope, with its 
object glass of 13 inches and focal length 
of 15 feet, supplied with photographic 
correcting lens made after his own de- 
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sign ; a transit instrument for observa- 
tions of time ; micrometers for use with 
the telescope, and a special micrometer 
for measuring photographs, besides a 
fine sidereal clock—altogether a welcome 
gift to any educational institution. 

In 1858 he was elected a trustee of 
Columbia, and in 1887 this college con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. upon him. 
He is a member of several home and 
foreign societies and holds orders and 
diplomas awarded him at different times 
in recognition of his eminent abilities. 

The face of Mr. Rutherford is that of 
a refined, scholarly man. The quality 
of the organization in itself is much 
above the average, and associated with 
an unusually well balanced and sym- 
metrical organization. The expression 
intimates a delicate and susceptible 
mind, readiness of perception, liberality 
and kindness. He has much pride and 
is averse to associations and practices at 
all questionable and coarse. The full- 
ness at the temples shows capacity in 
mechanism, power to arrange, plan, and 
build. He would have shown superior 
ability as an architect and engineer, if 
he had adopted such a profession, but it 
is most likely that his nicety of touch 
and perception of intimate relations 
found in his observatory a suitable field 
for exercise, and hence his great success. 


EDWARD BELLAMY. 


THE living questions of the day are 
social, and he who puts forth a book 
that discusses one or more of these 
questions in the manner of one who has 
earnestly studied them and desires to 
aid in their solution, and especially to 
indicate some way by which the great 
army of labor shall rise-in the scale of 
self-support and personal independence, 
is almost certain of public recognition. 
The doctrinaries who write on the side 
of capital and for the maintenance of 
the status in quo, have their small fol- 
lowing, but the broad spirited, liberal 
mind that sees in every man a brother, 
finds a large audience. Latterly we 


have writers who urge their views of so- 
cial economy in the form of novel or 
story, and some of them have received 
the commendation Ofa large public. It 
is needless to say that Mr. Bellamy is 
one of these, for his ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward ” is one of those books that every 
body interested in social progress knows 
about. 

He, as can be seen at once in the ex- 
cellent engraving, is aman of fine grain, 
and of superior intellectual constitution. 
Heis a thinking man, both the struc- 
ture of the forehead and the expression 
of the eye intimate that. He picks 
up knowledge, he thinks about it, and 
applies the principle or philosophy that 
he deduces from it. He is therefore a 
subjective thinker rather than object- 
ive. The head is full in the side, show- 
ing endowment in lines mechanical and 
esthetical. And the posterior brain is 
fuller than the average imparting a na- 
tural disposition to consider social and 
domestic affairs. He believes in home 
and family life, and would be founa in 
an emergency a zealous defender of the 
rights that belong to the parent and 
householder. His active, impressible, 
excitable temperament renders him 
prompt, high-spirited, energetic, and 
thorough-going. He is a _ sensitive, 
modest man in the assertion of opinion, 
yet while possessing the sagacity of the 
philosophical phase of mind, he is not 
afraid of the consequences of declaring 
his convictions when it may be neces- 
sary todisclose them. He loves justice 
and believes that one of the highest 
duties of human life is a practical re- 
gard for responsibility and duty. 

Edward Bellamy is about forty years 
old, and was born at Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. He comes of old New England 
stock in which the theological element 
appears to be prominent. His father 
was pastor for 35 years of the Baptist 
church at Chicopee Falls, and a man 
well-known the country round for his 
benevolent character. 

A friend of Mr. Bellamy in writing 
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of him says: ‘‘Pains were taken with 
his early education as may well be sup- 
posed, and his mind is well-stored with 
the knowledge that comes from training 
and instruction, supplemented by habits 
of observation and study. A partial 
course at Union College, a year of study 
in Germany and a period of law study, 
resulting in his admission to the bar of 
Hampden County, constituted the spe- 
cial education of his later youth. Then 
the appetite for work of a literary char- 
acter asserted itself, and in 
1871 he joined the staff of the 
New York Evening Post, 
under the management of 
Mr. Bryant. In 1872 he left 
the Evening Post to take a 
desk in the rooms of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
as literary editor and editorial 
writer. During his connec- 
tion with the Union, which 
lasted four years, young Bell- 
amy took the keenest interest 
in national politics, and was 
an ardent partisan, wielding 
his pen with increasing vigor 
as campaigns waxed in in- 
terest. During this time he 
began what may be corisid- 
ered the first period of his 
literary career, and besides 
his journalistic labor he con- 
tributed short stories to the 
magazines. 

In 1876 Mr. Bellamy gave 
up his desk in the Union 
office and after a some- 
what extended trip to the Sandwich 
Islands, returned to his Chicopee Falls 
home and settled down to the work of 
the second period of his literary life. 

His first volume of fiction, ‘‘ A Nan- 
tucket Idyl,” wasa very pleasant book 
for summer reading and made some- 
thing of a ‘‘hit” assuch. His next ef- 
fort was ‘‘Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” 
This appeared first as a serial story in 
the Springfield Union. Many good 
judges have pronounced this book Mr. 


Bellamy’s masterpiece, and showing 
more fully than any other the charac- 
teristics of his style and the vigor of his 
imagination. But this book was never 
very popular. ‘‘ Miss Ludington’s Sis- 
ter,’ in which the writer pursued the 
psychological idea still further, suited 
the public somewhat better, though by 
no means superior to his previous work. 

Of ‘‘ Looking Backward” and its pic- 
ture of a socia] millennium arising from 
the general application of a co-opera- 


Sohva Lhe. 


[From Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company.) 


tive system in which the rights and 
privileges of all classes have become 
dissolved, and individual assumptions 
and prejudices are no longer recog- 
nized, we need not speak at length. 
Mr. Bellamy has put himself largely in- 
to it, so that the reader discerns the na- 
ture of the man who wrote it as he pro- 
ceeds from page to page. 

Mr. Bellamy is genial and agreeable 
in social contact, fluent and ready in 
conversation. He is modest and want- 
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ing in self-assertion, though in his en- 
thusiasm for his new ‘‘mission” he has 
acquired somewhat more of boldness 
than he formerly showed. He is not re- 
ligious in the popular acceptance of the 
term. 

“This book reflects his creed. For 
piety he substitutes morality. This is 
not uncommon now-a-days with writers 
who exploit their views on any topic of 
current importance; nevertheless, it has 


=> 


been forcibly urged against his book 
that it fails to recognize the true agency 
of the Christian faith in the regenera- 
tion of the world. His active interest 
in the social problem is of comparative- 
ly recent development, and in fact its 
growth was practically coincident with 
the growth of the book under his pen, it 
having been started with a very different 
purpose, not much out of line with the 
motives of his former work.”—EDITOR. 





THOUGHTS ARE THINGS, 


How RESULTS ARE SAID TO BE ORTAINED THROUGH THE FORCE OF THOUGHT 
AND SILENT POWER OF MIND. 


% 

NE of the most curious intellectual 
movements in this age, noted as 

it is for mental activity, is what is called 
the ‘‘ White Cross Library,” a monthly 
publication, started in Boston about two 
and a half years ago, and which holds 
that thought is a real element, con- 
stantly put out or received by the mind ; 
and that in the government and regu- 
lation of this element depend health 
and fortune, success or failure in life. 
The originator of this enterprise, which 
in many respects is quite novel, was 
Prentice Mulford. A few years since, 
he was connected with the New York 
Graphic, writing for that journal the 
“*history of a day,” in which, in a 
column of short paragraphs, the most 
notable occurrences of the twenty-four 
hours preceding the issue of the paper 
were pithily and often wittily set forth. 
It was while he was connected with this 
publication that he conceived the idea of 
building himself a house, or hut, in a 
Jersey swamp, and made an unsuccess- 
ful effort to hermitize there. He knew 
nothing about building, but he con- 
structed a house of one or two rooms 
which answered his purpose for the 
time, and thither he used to repair daily 
after he had finished his journalistic 
labors in the city. It was during this 
period of self-chosen solitude that he 
conceived the principle which, in the 


library referred to, he is now setting 
forth. His life has not certainly lacked 
variety. He proposes, shortly, to pub- 
lish his autobiography, in which he will 
give an account of his life when a boy 
as asailor on a merchantman ; his ex- 
periences in a whaler on the Pacific 
Coast ; his trying ordeal as a sea cook ; 
his labors as a gold-digger in the early 
days of California ; his adventures as a 
prospector in the solitudes of Nevada ; 
his trials as a rancher; his tribulations 
as a California schoolmaster ; his reflec- 
tions as a juror; his life as an office- 
seeker, and his career as a journalist. 
At the present time he appears, broadly 
speaking, in the guise of a philosopher. 
It would be very difficult to classify his 
teachings, or to say what particular 
school or sect he represents. From some 
passages in his essays it might be inferred 
he was a Christian scientist, from others 
that'he was a spirituatist. Now and 
again there are indications that the 
writer has dipped into the philosophy of 
Brahma, and occasionally it seems as if 
he believed in the influence of personal 
magnetism and the power of clairvoy- 
ance. He has said that one reason he 
does not call himself after the name of 
any particular school of thought is be- 
cause such names are so apt to be mis- 
understood ; if, for instance, he called 
himself a spiritualist, he would have to 
father practices and beliefs of which he 
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did not approve, while the term ‘ Chris- 
tian” has come to mean, with many, a 
belief in certain theological construc- 
tions and dogmas of purely human ori- 
gin; with some of which he might not 
be in sympathy. To some this objection 
to be called by any name may seem 
singular and lead silence itself to be 
misconstrued, but the essays are really 
designed to reach all classes of persons, 
no matter what their philosophical or 
religious belief may be, the constant 
aim being to show how results may be 
obtained in all business and art, through 
the force of thought and silent power of 
mind. 

One curious feature in connection with 
the enterprise is that the preachers of 
this doctrine themselves put it in prac- 
tice. They say that their enterprise has 
grown in accordance with the business 
principles they have put forth. They 
have readers in every part of the world, 
and yet they have used none of the old 
methods for securing them. They do 
not advertise their books, and ask no 
one to advertise in them. They have 
had no publishing house to put their 
scheme before the public. The publica- 
tion was commenced in an obscure 
photograph studio, and with barely 
enough money to print a thousand 
copies of the first number. At first they 
had not a single subscriber and knew 
not where to look for any. They never 
sought subscriptions, but simply showed 
their books and waited for results. Many 
voluntary and favorable criticisms which 
have been accorded in various news- 
papers have been given unsolicited. The 
promoters admit that they have seen 
some dark hours, that were needless— 
made in their own minds through un- 
controllable fears. They admit that they 
do not practice all that they suggest, 
but say that the ability so to do grows, 
and will continue to grow. They do 
not call their business a ‘‘ cause”; they 
solicit no favors or donations for a 
**cause.” They place a certain value 
on the ideas they present, as would be 


done on any merchantable commodity. 
As they receive that value, they are 
placed above the temptation and error 
of soliciting donations for doing a good 
work. They think theirs is a good 
work, and believe it is all the better for 
making it sustain and support itself as it 
goes along. They expect in the success 
of their business to prove a principle and 
a law. 
II. 

These books, so far as they have been 
published, may be divided into two 
classes, the theoretical and the practical, 
some set forth the philosophical princi- 
ple sought to be established, in others 
the principle is very ingeniously and 
interestingly applied to the practical de- 
mands and experiences of every-day 
life. The first number issued bore the 
somewhat startling title: ‘‘ You travel 
when you sleep.” Thisis the idea pre- 
sented : one-half of our life is a blank to 
us; that is, the life of our spirit when it 
leaves the body at night. It goes then 


_to far countries, and sees people we 


never know in the flesh. Sleep is a pro 
cess, unconsciously performed, of self- 
mesmerism. When we “‘go to sleep,” 
the spirit has been, by its day’s work- 
ings, sent widely scattered away from 
the body; with so little of its force left 
by it the body falls into the trance state 
of slumber. As the mesmerizer draws 
the spirit away from the body of his sub- 
ject, so has our spirit drawn itself away 
from cur bodies by its many efforts dur- 
ing the day. Your body is not your 
real self. Your spirit (your real self) 
uses your body as the carpenter does 
his hammer or any tool to work with. 
It is the spirit that is tired at night, be- 
cause its forces have in thought been 
sent in so many different directions 
during the day that it can not call them 
together. Every thought is one of 
these forces, and a part of your,spirit. 
Thought is a substance as much as air 
or any other unseen element of which 
chemistry makes us aware. Thoughts 
are things. A man sendsfrom him in 
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thought what he (his spirit) is most 
built of. ‘‘Asa man thinketh, so is 
he.” Your spirit is a bundle of thought; 
what you think most of that is your 
spirit. Dreams are realities. Your 
spirit away from your body at night 
goes to and sees persons and places. 
The confused remembrance you have 
of these matters on awakening is due to 
the fact that the memory of your body 
can hold but a little of what is grasped 
by the memory of your spirit. You 
have two memories, one trained and 
adapted to the life of your body, the 
other of your spirit. 

Your spirit, being an organization 
distinct from the body, has eyes and 
ears, touch, taste, and smell. Your 
body with its coarser senses is for use, 
in this, the coarser level of life; but you 
can with your spirit go toa higher and 
finer order of life. Having been taught 
all your life to deny the existence of the 
spiritual senses, through lack of exer- 
cise they are not in ‘‘ working condi- 
tion.” When you leave your body at 
night, you are as a person in a dazed or 
bewildered state. Your first error on 
passing from the body in the state 
known as sleep lies in thinking that 
you are moving about your physical 
body. You must educate yourself out 
of that mistake. You must fix it in your 
mind before going to sleep that if you 
wake up in what you call a dream, you 
are notthen using your physical body. 
You will fix in your mind before going 
to sleep, so far as you can, your con- 
ception of yourself as a spirit, or, rather 
asthe unseen organization which dur- 
ing the day uses your body. The 
thought of yourself as a spirit will serve 
asaclew to powerful unseen friends 
who will come nearer to you, because 
they want todraw you up to their beau- 
tiful realm where, in part, at least, you 
may now belong. 

A spirit may be ushered into another 
life on earth in entire forgetfulness of 
its past existence or identity, even as the 
subject under the control of the mes- 


merizer is for a period entirely oblivious 
of his own individual self and existence. 
A mortal may mesmerize a spirit, and 
this may be done unconsciously. A 
woman, before and after conception, 
may dwell in thought much upon some 
real or ideal character, and this may 
attract to her that very character in 
spirit life. There are no ideals in the 
worldly sense. The ideal in thought 
represents some living type in the spirit. 
The spirit in question so attracted to the 
woman at the period spoken of, may 
be absolutely, though unconsciously, 
mesmerized by her. Its opinions are 
swayed and tinged by her opinions more 
and more, until at last it ceases to have 
any of its own. This condition of mind 
is constantly seen about us. Thousands 
lose their individuality through the in- 
fluence of others. Mesmeric control 
means only thought control. To be 
much with another person, to have lit- 
tle other association, to be dependent 
for one’s happiness entirely on one asso- 
ciation, involves the danger of the mes- 
meric or thought control of that per- 
son ; in other words of thinking their 
thoughts and holding their opinions in- 
stead of yourown. This condition is to 
be guarded against by variety of asso- 
ciation and periods of solitude, whereby 
we may “‘ find our real selves.” 

As a spirit, you are a part of God, or 
the Infinite Force or spirit of good. As 
such part you are an ever-growing 
power which can never lessen, and 
must always increase, even asit has in 
the past through many ages alwaysin- 
creased, and built you up, as to intelli- 
gence, to your present mental stature. 
The God in yourself—the ever-growing 
power in yourself—has made you see an 
incompleteness in your character; yet 
that incompleteness was never so near 
arelative completion as now. Of this 
the greatest proof is that you can now 
see what you never saw or felt before. 
Every protest of your mind against any 
fault you may have isa push of the 
spirit forward. The corner stone of all 
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successful effort is neverin thought to 
acknowledge an impossibility. ‘‘All 
things” are possible with God. God 
works in and through you. To say 
*“‘impossible” as to what you may do or 
become is a sin; it is denying God’s 
power to work through you. There is 
a power to-day working on and in and 
through every man, woman, and child 
in this planet. Or to use the biblical 
expression, it is ‘‘God working in and 
through us.” We are all parts of the 
Infinite Power—a power ever carrying 
us up to higher, finer, happier grades 
of being. The God Desire is at work on 
the lowest drunkard rolling in the gut- 
ter. That man’s spirit wants to get out 
of the gutter. It is agreat evil, often 
done unconsciously, to say or think of 
an intemperate man, ‘‘ oh, he’s gone to 
the dogs. Its no use doing anything 
more for him!” because when we do 
this we put hopeless, discouraging 
thought out in the air. It meets that 
person. He or she will feel it; and itis 
to them an element retarding their pro- 
gress out of the slough they are in, just 
as some person’s similar thought has re- 
tarded us in our effort to get out of 
some slough we were in or are in now, 
—slough of indecision; slough of de- 
spondency, slough of ill-temper, slough 
of envious, hating thought. 

Under this system it is claimed that 
there can be co-operation of thought. 
Such co-operation can be effectual when 
the physical bodies of those so using 
their thought, or force, are far apart, 
and (physically) unknown to each other. 
In other words, if you are daily for a 
short time sending out a thought of 
perfect good will to all, friend or enemy, 
you are attracting to you the beneficial 
thoughi-current of all similarly think- 
ing. If you set apart a certain time 
each day, so to desire or pray for the 
good of all, you commence the more to 
methodize or organize this thought-cur- 
rent. If, now, two, three, four, or 
more of you meet, say once a week, to 
put your minds, or force, if for ever so 


few minutes, in asking for the realiza- 
tion of the highest, happiest, and most 
perfected life for yourself and others, 
you are accumulating still more of this 
constructive unseen force ; and as so 
you continue to meet, and generate it, 
you will the more and more develop it 
into an organized power, and send it 
to operate in more and more channels 
for individual and public good, even 
as the larger the boiler, the more force 
in it is generated, the greater the num- 
ber of machines moved by it, and the 
more diversified their use. When yon 
meet together, or retire apart, having 
chiefly in your mind the desire for the 
good of all, you draw and acquire 
power. That power can never be lost. 
It is not at all necessary, however, when 
you “sit for power,” that your minds 
be kept bent or strained on the purpose 
in nand. So long as the purpose is 
strong and uppermost in your mind, 
that is enough. Do not “think hard” 
when you send your thought of good 
will to others. If you are bent on a cer- 
tain purpose, it is not necessary that 
such purpose be always present in your 
memory. Your force is acting on and 
for such purpose all the same, whether 
you are thinking of it or not. 

As in combinations of e’sments, or 
chemicals, new substances are formed, 
so in the combination of thought sub- 
stance, as it flows and mingles from 
mind to mind, new thoughts are formed, 
or born. The character and quality of 
your thought are shaded, and to a great- 
er or less extent changed, by every per- 
son with whom you associate, as theirs 
mingles and forms a new combination 
with yours. New thought or idea brings 
strength to the body as well as mind. 
Peoples’ bodies decay and lose vigor 
through thinking continually the same 
set of thoughts. Thought is food’ for 
your spirit as much as is bread food for 
the body, old thought is literally old, 
stale substance, or element. It does not 
properly nourish the spirit, new thought 
is new life, and renewal of life. One 
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secret of the eternal life and happiness 
is to be ever pushing forward toward 
the new, or “forgetting the things 
which are behind and pressing forward 
to those which are before.” When 
Paul said ‘“‘I die daily,” he inferred 
that some thought of yesterday was 
dead to-day, and cast off like an old gar- 
ment. In its place was the newer one. 
When our spirits are growing health- 
fully we have done forever with a part 
of ourselves at each day’s end. That 
part is dead. It is with us a dead 
thought, we have no further use for it. 
To use it will injure us. It is cast off 
as our bodies daily cast off a certain 
portion of dead skin. To him or her, 
who has increase of new thought, anew 
world is lived in daily. 

Who are your relations? The man 
or woman who is most like you in taste, 
motives, and habits of thought, and to 
whom you feel most attracted, may not 
be brother, sister, cousin, or any physi- 
cal relative at all. But such a person 
is to you a very near relation. Physi- 
cal or ‘blood relationship” has very 
little bearing on the real or mental re- 
lationship. As a part of domestic life 
every person should have a room en- 
tirely to him or herself, not liable to in- 
vasion from others without your per- 
mission, where you can build up those 
‘*frames of mind” which you desire 
permanently to live in. You must be 
entirely alone at times to build up such 
frames of mind. All rooms are filled 
with the thought-element most put out 
by those who live in them, and this ele- 
ment left there acts on people more or 
less strongly, in proportion to their sen- 
sitiveness or capacity to feel the 
thoughts of others. For such reason 
you feel the devotional thought of a 
church, even when empty. You will 
feel there very different than if in an 
empty bar-room. 

Til. 

The most interesting part of this 
philosophy is its application to everyday 
life. It is claimed that success in any 


business or undertaking comes through 
the working of a law. Your thought, 
or spirit, and not your body, is your 
real self. If you think, or keep most in 
mind, the mere thought of determina- 
tion, hope, cheerfulness, strength, force 
and power. you will attract and receive 
more and moreof such thought-elements. 
Whenever you think, you are affecting 
your fortunes for good or ill; every 
thought of yours, silent or spoken, has 
a literal value. If you think you can 
not do a thing and continually say to 
yourself ‘“‘I can’t,” you are working 
your thought-power for non-success. 
Whatever plan or scheme of business 
you fix your mind persistently upon in 
the determimation to succeed, it com- 
mences then as a thought-construction 
of unseen element to draw aiding forces 
to you. These ‘aiding forces” mean 
an ever growing fertility of mind for 
pushing your business, and drawing to 
you the best people to aid you in your 
plans. You must first be sure that you 
can do better service, and then you 
must develop the talent for pushing the 
art or invention. But to gain the high- 
est success you must manage your own 
business, or a department of a business, 
because responsibility alone can bring 
out your fullest power and its attendant 
happiness ; otherwise you will be fettered 
by an employer’s demands and condi- 
tions; you will see your best ideas im- 
perfectly carried out, because you can 
not fully control their carrying out 
yourself. 

You must stop worrying. It is very 
difficult to overcome this habit, because 
our ancestors for generations have wor- 
ried before us, but that makes no differ- 
ence as to the destructive results of 
taking thought for the morrow. The 
law involved goes on working, and is 
as certain to run over and crush you if 
you get in its way, as the locomotive if 
you step before it on the track. Think 
hopeful things instead of hopeless things. 
Think success instead of failure. People 
who think badly of themselves are 
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pretty sure todo badly. The Scripture 
remarks: ‘‘ As a man or woman think- 
eth, so is he or she.” When a man 
thinks poorly of himself he goes off and 
gets drunk, or does some mean thing. 
The pride that makes a man value him- 
self is the pride that keeps him from 
mean and degraded acts. 

A principal means for holding and in- 
creasing both physical and mental 
strength lies in the training of the mind 
and body to do but one thing at a time ; 
in other words, to put all the thought 
necessary for the performance of any 
act in that act, and to put aside all other 
thought whatever save what belongs to 
that act. If, while you are doing one 
act with the body, you are thinking of 
something else, you are wasting your 
strength and thought. By cultivating 
the power of concentration you can for- 
get your trouble, your disappointment, 
your sense of loss; you think of some- 
thing else, becoming so absorbed in it, 
and enjoying it, as to forget all things 
else. This power will come to you if 
you pray for it, wish for it, demand it. 
Open your mind to it, and it will by de- 
grees come to you. Think at times, or 
at regular intervals, on the word ‘‘con- 
centration.” A word is the symbol of a 
thought. So placing, if but for a few 
seconds, your mind on that thought, 
and you connect yourself with the cur- 
rent of concentrative or constructive 
thought in the universe ; and as you so 
connect yourself with it, you draw the 
desired element from it. ‘‘Ask and ye 
shall receive, knock and it shall be 
opened to you” You can ask when be- 
hind the counter. Youcan knock when 
walking on the street You can makea 
genuine and profitable demand in a 
second ; and seconds so employed are 
most profitable. 

It is right and necessary that you 
should have the very best of the world’s 
goods—clothing,; food, house, surround- 
ings, amusements. You really need all 
that your higher and most refined tastes 
call for. There is no merit in being 


poor or in desiring to be poor. Strong 
spirits rich in thought have risen above 
poverty in spite of its impediments, and 
many a strong spirit the world never 
heard of has been crushed by it. The 
majority of the impelling spirits of the 
American Revolution — Washington, 
Jay, Adams, Hancock, Morris—were 
relatively rich or prosperous, nor could 
they have developed that mental or 
spiritual force which really carried our 
cause to success, had the incessant phy- 
sical drudgery of poverty been imposed 
on them. When Christ told his apostles 
to take neither purse nor scrip he im- 
plied that they were not to rely upon 
the old and ‘material methods for ob- 
taining what they needed. He wished 
them to depend on their own spiritual 
or mental force for bringing them the 
best things as they needed them. Your 
forces are your daily, hourly thoughts. 
If you put those thoughts or forces in 
one direction, they will bring you 
health and the goods of this world to 
use and enjoy, but not to hoard ; if you 
put them in another they will bring 
you disease and poverty. If you think 
poverty, you put out an actual force to 
attract poverty. If in mind you are al- 
ways seeing yourself growing poorer 
and poorer, if atevery venture you fear 
and teach yourself to expect to lose 
mouey; if your heart quakes every time 
you pull out your purse, you are by an 
inevitable force in’, nature, or spiritual 
law, atiracting poverty. On the other 
hand to think success brings success. - 
Theology calls this desire for better 
things, prayer, and prayer is the great 
elevating force in the universe. When 
you desire or demand anything you 
pray for that thing, or, in other words, 
you set at work the force attaching to 
that thing. You can so pray uncon- 
sciously for poor things as good; and if 
you do you attract poor things. If in 
mind you see ever disaster, misfortune, 
and the poorhouse, it 1s the same as 
praying for disaster, loss, and the poor- 
house, and by this law, disaster, mis- 
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fortune, and the poorhouse will come to 
you. 

It isa law of richesthat use brings 
gain; hoarding brings loss. If the tree 
held stingily on to last year’s fruit and 
leaves, and refused to drop them, the 
vents for next year’s fruit and leaves 
would be choked up. It isa spiritual 
law that the old must be cast off ere the 
new can come. If you hold on to half- 
worn trumpery of any sort, through the 
mere love of keeping, you are barring 
out the better thing coming to you. If 
you will keep company with people 
who, after all, only tire you and bore 
you, who ridicule your ideas if you ex- 
press them, and are utterly profitless to 
you, you keep the better people from 
you. If you cling to the old worn-out 
suit of clothes or seedy bonnet, and out 
of stinginess hate to give it away, and 
expend any amount of your force in 
haggling and dickering to sell it fora 
dime, you will not near as soon have 
the better clothing, for every thought 
put in the old represents just so much 
force, which could as well have been 
put on a plan to bring you hundreds of 
dollars instead of dimes. Mere hoard- 
ing brings nothing in the end to him 
who hoards but pain and trouble. One 
secret of the kings of finance is that 
they know when to rid themselves of 
possessions on seeing how those posses- 
sions can be of no farther use to them. 
Mere hoarding is not business. If every 
one put away money as they gained it, 
and lived on as little as possible, and 
continually decreased their expenses, 
the world’s business would soon stop, 
not so much from lack of money lying 
useless in chests and old stockings, but 
because there would soon be little left 
for people to do to gain money. The 
basis for attracting the best of all the 
world can give to you, is to first sur- 
round, own, and live in these things in 
mind, or what is falsely called imagi- 
nation. Live in mind in a palace, and 
gradually palatial surroundings will 
gravitate to you. You must not envy 


and growl at people who are better off 
than you are, because the grewling is 
just so much capital stock taken from 
the bank account of mental force. 

The state of mind you are most in is 
a force pushing for or against your 
business and welfare. The pushing of 
any kind of business always commences 
in the mind. If you always keep in a 
low, unaspiring state of mind, if you 
look on the best and most beautiful 
things in the world as things you never 
can have or enjoy, if you see yourself 
always at the foot of the ladder, grum- 
bling at those above you, then at the 
foot of the ladder you are very likely to 
stay; wherever you put yourself in 
mind, and persistently keep yourself, 
toward such position you will be car- 
ried. You may not gain the actual 
place aimed at, but you will stand some- 
where near it, which is better than 
standing in the gutter of aimlessness 
and hopelessness. You must live in 
mind as the head of a business, think of 
yourself as a leader, and keep away 
from discouraged, despondent people, 
who are always expecting and thereby 
courting bad luck. The thought of 
others can enter into our being, and 
become, for a time, a part of it, as 
dampness or foul air can permeate your 
house or your clothing. The chief of 
American financiers secludes himself, 
because, consciously or unconsciously, 
he lives up to that law of which he re- 
alizes enough to know that to keep his 
head clear he must avoid the confused 
thought atmosphere of the great mass 
of people. Napoleon got his plans in 
the seclusion of his closet and the coun- 
try. Again, when you cease planning 
expansion and improvement in a busi- 
ness that business begins to die. It will, 
for a time, seem to flourish, but the 
newer enterprise in the same direction, 
borne of some other energetic brain, is 
growing and going ahead of it. 

There is profit or loss in associates. 
To be much of the time with a gloomy 
or despondent person, or one fretful, or 
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easily angered, or cynical or skeptical, 
or in any way thinking evil or injuri- 
ous thought, is for you unsafe. People 
ruled by the mood of gloom attract to 
them gloomy things. People always 
discouraged and despondent do not suc- 
ceed in anything, and live only by bur- 
dening some one else. The hopeful, 
confident, and cheerful attract the ele- 
ments of success. A man’s front or 
back yard will advertise that man’s 
ruling mood, in the way it is kept. A 
woman at home shows her state of 
mind in her dress. A slattern adver- 
tises the ruling mood of hopelessness, 
carelessness, and lack of system. Rags, 
tatters, and dirt are always in the mind 
before being on the body. Too much 
association with any one of lower 
thought may lessen your natural power 
to attract. You may carry a part of 
their selfish, cynical, gloomy, or other 
evil thought with you wherever you go. 
You put it out with your own. Your 
value and charm for others, as a com- 
panion, depends far more on what you 
think, than on what you say. If your 
thought is all pure, clean, bright, con- 
fident and courageous, you are a value, 
and an increasing value, wherever you 


go. 

Clothing absorbs thought; it can be 
rested as much as our bodies. When 
you put on the garment you have laid 
aside for a period of weeks or months, 
although it may not feelas one entirely 
new still, in a sense, it does not seem 


quite as stale as when last worn. If 
hung accessible to sunshine and fresh 
air, it will cast off more or less of your 
old thought. The robes worn by 
priests of any religion, Buddhism, Juda- 
ism, or Catholicism, are consecrated to 
their peculiar use, and wisely so. If 
worn by the priest at all times it would 
be permeated by all of his peculiar 
moods. The costume of the actor be- 
comes saturated with the part he plays. 
There is profit in putting on a change 
of apparel for dinner or the theater for, 
if you wear your business-suit you are 


bringing, in that clothing, a part_of 
your business self to a place where all 
business thought should be temporarily 
laid aside and forgotten, in order that 
business shall be the better done next 
morning. 

It is claimed in one of these Libraries, 
the most important teachings of which 
have been here summarized, that alco- 
holic intemperance can be cured 
through the law of demand. In a pre- 
face to this pamphlet Mr. Muford says : 
‘*T used liquor immoderately for more 
than thirty years. I suffered thereby 
in mind, body, and purse. I became 
well acquainted with the torments that 
beset the victim of this excess. That 
uncontrollable appetite has been for sev- 
eral years cured and gotten rid of. I 
suffer from no relapses and I do not 
profess total abstinence. My cure came 
from means I shall endeavor to set forth 
in this chapter.” Our thoughts it is 
claimed, being forces, friends can use 
the law of silent demand in the case of 
one who is in the habit of drinking im- 
moderately. The man who drinks will 
feel the craving less if much in the so- 
ciety of the temperate and self-con- 
trolled. If, in your own mind, you 
will say in thought that you do not ex- 
pect a friend afflicted with this habit to 
give way to it, he will, through the 
force of your mind acting on his own, 
be strengthened to resist the temptation. 
If several unite in so sending him this 
thought, and so seeing him in thought, 
they give him a proportionately strong- 
er force to resist the uncontrollable ap- 
petite. They are then praying for him 
and praying in the strongest way. But 
if wein our minds always see or im- 
age that man as a drunkard, we are 

"sending him a current of thought which 
will aid the more to make and keep him 
intemperate. The real man is not the 
drunkard; the real is the spiritual man 
or women. It is only the material man 
that becomes drunk. With him in our 
thought we have nothing to do. We 
refuse in mind to see him. We see only 
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in mind that man out of the gutter, 
erect, clothed, self-controlled, and in 
his right and higher mind. If we see 
him in imagination always as a drunk- 
ard, we help to keep him in mind be- 
fore himself as a drunkard, and this 
helps to keep him a drunkard. 

Then, again, he should be trusted. 
The feeling that the bottle is put out of 
sight because he has entered the room, 
has made many a man rush from that 
room or place, and indulge in excessive 
drinking. Instead of a family thinking 
at the breakfast-table of a son or relative 
“*T expect he'll get to drinking again 
to day,” they should say in thought ‘‘ He 
is not going into any excess. He can 
govern himself. He will govern him- 
self.” If yours is the uncontrollable 
appetite for liquor, say in your mind, 
not only ‘‘I will conquer this appetite,” 
but “‘I have conquered it. It is con- 
quered.” Then you join your spiritual 
force with those who regard you in 


spirit as self controlled. Your real self 
or spirit has taken a strong, positive, 


decided hold in this matter. The mate- 
rial, the body, must follow in time. 

It is but natural that the people who 
believe in this system of thought should 
want a church, or an edifice partaking 
of the nature of achurch. The sugges- 


tion has already been made by Mr. Mul- 
ford that such a church should be 
erected. He says it should be a place 
of silence for the purpose of silent de- 
mand or prayer. People who enter it 
should not bring with them any frivo- 
lous mind or thought. It should be a 
place of earnest demand for permanent 
good, yet not a place of gloom or sad- 
ness. Though the believers in this 
movement request free-will offerings of 
money to erect the edifice, they want it 
understood that they rely altogether on 
the spiritual power coming of the pray- 
ers or demands of those in hearty accord 
with this special purpose ; the material 
means will be sure to follow from the 
impulses thus put forth. It is suggested 
that the name of this chapel shall be 
“The Church of Silent Prayer to the 
Supreme Power.” Within the building 
these sentences shall be placed so as to 
be clearly read : 

“ Demand first wisdom, so as to know 
what to ask for.” 

‘*Ask and yeshall receive. Ask imperi- 
ously, but ask in a willing mood for what 
the Supreme Power sees best for you.” 

‘*Love thy neighbor as thyself, but 
demand good first for yourself, that you 
may be the better fitted to do good to all.” 

GEORGE J. MANSON. 





SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
FRANCIS JOSEPH GALL.—Concluded. 


66 HIS beautiful enterprise would not 


have been difficult, if, entirely 
at liberty, I had been abandoned wholly to 
myself and to nature. But, it too often 
happens, that the more ‘scientific’ one be- 
comes, the farther he departs from the simple 
truth ; and this was precisely what I experi- 
enced. My imperfectly established convic-. 
tion was shaken, in proportion as I gained 
new information, or rather, as I heaped up 
errors and prejudices. Philosophers assure 
us, said I to myself, that all ourfacultiescome 
from external sensations, or, at least, that 
all men are born with equal faculties, and 
that the differences between them are owing 
either to education, or to accidental cir- 


cumstances. If it be so, there can be no 
external signs of any faculty; and, conse- 
quently, the project of acquiring in this 
manner a knowledge of the functions of the 
brain and its parts, is a mere chimera. 

‘* But I always returned to my first ob- 
servations. I knew that my brothers and 
sisters, my companions and schoolfellows, 
had received nearly the same education, or 
rather, that in general they had received 
none. All had grown up inthe midst of 
the same circumstances and analogous im- 
pressions. I also saw that, erdinarily, those 
whose education had been carefully watch- 
ed, to whom the instructors had given less 
sons in private, were, in fact, behind other- 
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in capacity. We were often accused of 
aversion to study and of want of zeal; 
but many of our number could not, with 
the best disposition, and the most deter- 
mined efforts, raise themselves in certain 
points, even to mediocrity, while in others 
they surpassed their schoolmates without 
effort, and almost, it might be said, without 


in proportion to the talents which we had 
received. Add to this, that I had observed 
both in tame and wild animals, of which I 
had always a considerable number about 
me, differences of faculties and of charac- 
ter, asin men. One dog was almost of him- 
self skillful inthe chase, while another of 
the same race and the same litter could be 


FRANCIS JOSEPH GALL. 


perceiving it. In fact, our masters did not 
give much credit to the equality of the 
faculties, for they thought proper to exact 
more of one scholar and less of another. It 
often happened to them to speak to us of our 
natural gifts, of the gifts of God; and they 
exhorted us in the words of the gospel, tell- 
ing us that each would :ender an account 


trained only with great difficulty. One was 
very cross, and quarreled with all other dogs, 
while another was very mild and peaceful ; 
this one could not find his way back even 
from a short distance; while that, on the 
contrary, though very young, returned, 
after being lost, from very distant places. 
Such a bird listened with great attention to 
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an air that was played before him, and 
learned it with admirable facility ; another, 
of the same covey, and fed and treated in 
the same manner, paid no attention to it, 
and sang nothing but his own note. In all 
these cases I could not suppose either evil 
inclinations, the influence of education or 
different impressions on the external senses. 
I was, consequently, obliged to conclude, 
that the propensities and faculties, both of 
men and animals, were innate. 

“‘For.a long period I continued my re- 
searches as I had commenced them, urged 
on solely by my fondness for observation 
and reflection. Abandoning myself to 
chance, I gathered for several years all that 
it offered me. It was not till after having 
accumulated a considerable mass of analo- 
gous facts, that I felt myself in a state to 
range them in order. I perceived succes- 
sively the results, and at length had it in 
my power to go to meet observations, gnd 
to multiply them at my pleasure. 

‘Strongly impressed with these ideas, 
and supported by these motives, I turned 
all my attention to the finding of the means 
which, in the least possible time, would en 
able me to accumulate the greatest number 
of facts. I shall speak of these means 
when I treat of the propensities and facul- 
ties and their organs, particularly. I will 
here give a single one, which presented it- 
self when I least thought of it, and which 
greatly contributed to perfect my works. 

‘*The first day of the year 1805, my 
father, who resided at Teifenbrunn, in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, wrote me these 
words: ‘It is late, and night can not be far 
distant: shall Isee you once more?’ No 
thing but such an invitation, joined to the 
ardent desire which I cherished in my bos- 
om of again seeing my beloved parents 
after an absence of twenty-five years, could 
have induced me to leave my friends and 
my patients for a few months. I wished 
too, to avail myself of this opportunity to 
communicate my discoveries to the learned 
men in the North of Germany. That my 
interview with them might not terminate in 
propositions and discussions without proof, 
I took with me a part of my collection. 
was always convinced that, without these 
visible and palpable proofs, it would never 
be possible to fight victoriously against so 


many preconceptions, prejudices, and con- 
trary opinions, as I must necessarily meet. 
I experienced everywhere, the most flatter- 
ing reception. Sovereigns, ministers, phi- 
losophers, administrators, artists, seconded 
my design on all occasions, augmenting my 
collection, and furnishing me everywhere 
with new observations. 

‘** These circumstances were too favorable 
to permit me to resist the invitations which 
came to me from most of thé universities. 
By this means my journey was lengthened 
far beyond the term which I had first fixed ; 
but there likewise resulted so many discus- 
sious of my doctrine, public and private, 
that it arrived at a degree of maturity which 
few founders of new doctrines have been 
able to attain during their lives. 

‘*This journey afforded me the opportu- 
nity of studying the organization of a great 
number of men of eminent talents, and of 
others of very limitd capacity, and I had 
the advantage of observing the difference 
between them. I gathered innumerable 
facts in the schools, and in the great estab- 
lishments of education, in the asylums for 
orphans and foundlings, in the insane hos- 
pitals, in houses of correction and prisons, 
in judicial interrogatories,and even in places 
of execution ; the multiplied researches on 
suicides, idiots, and madmen, have con- 
tributed greatly to correct and confirm my 
opinions. I have had under contribution 
several anatomical and physiological cabi- 
nets; I have submitted antique statues and 
busts to my examinations, and have com- 
pared with them the records of history. 

‘* After having used, for more than thirty 
years, such diversified means, I no longer 
feared the danger of the reproach of hav- 
ing precipitated the publication of my great 
work.” 

In vol. 6, p. 100, Dr. Gall says : 

** Whoever will convince me of the falsity 
of all my discoveries, I will be the first to 
announce it to the public. Truth is my ob- 
ject. I place that above all personal and 
exterior considerations.” 

One great discovery of Dr. Gall was 
the natural language of the organs, or 
the expression of each organ, as in pan- 
tomime, by gestures. 

‘*Tt was,” says Gall, ‘‘the expression of 
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the organ of self-defence which first sug- 
gested to me the idea that it is the seat of the 
organ that determines the nature of the ges- 
tures, I saw two coachmen fight; one 
threw himself like a madman on his adver- 
sary, who was much smaller than himself; 
the latter, leaning on one side, clenched his 
fist, drew his head between his shoulders, 
depressing it slightly, and repulsed victori- 
ously the attacks of his enemy by vigorous 
blows. In fine, the greater one endeavored, 
by turning, to take him in the flank. The 
smaller leaned still more, took the attitude 
of the fighting gladiator, bent his body for- 
ward, with head drawn back between the 
shoulders, and continued to repulse his 
enemy with success. The larger one, in 
the hope of flooring him, seized him in his 
arms ; his antagonist, with his chin against 
the chest, grappled with such force, that he 
overthrew him; the concourse of specta- 
tors put an end to the combat. 

‘* While admiring the courage and ad- 
dress of my little victorious athlete, I made 
the following reflections : 

** ist. The organ of self-defence was here 
in full activity, and produced all the move- 
ments of the combatant. I was struck 
especially with his placing himself with his 
legs separated, his body drawn up, the oc- 
ciput bent backward between the shoul- 
ders, a position which gives great steadi- 
ness to the body, but particularly with his 
advancing his china little. I naturally at- 
tributed this act of stiffening the neck, and 
drawing the head backward, to the state of 
excitement of the organ of self-defence, 
since these movements took place so near 
the seat of the organ; I was still confirmed 
in this idea, when I saw that my athlete 
drew back his head toward one of the 
shoulders, taking an oblique attitude. 

** Above all, I saw manifestly, that when 
there is only one of the double organs in 
action, the head is turned toward the side 
of this action. At this period I had al- 
ready remarked, that animals, when they 
wish to regard an object attentively, turn 
the head sometimes on one side, sometimes 
on the other, according as they look or hear 
attentively with one or the other of the 
eyes or ears. I saw then that the same 
thing takes place in the organs of the quali- 
ties or faculties. 


‘*Struck by this idea, I considered the 
expression of each of the organs which I 
had then discovered, and, to my great as- 
tonishment, I found that this expression al- 
ways corresponds to the seat of the organ 
which acts, and that the movements of all 
the other parts, the hands, feet, etc. cor- 
respond to this seat. Never should I have 
imagined that it was given to man to pene- 
trate into secrets of this nature, and I con- 
fess, that the joy of having made this dis- 
covery, which furnished, at the same time, 
such beautiful confirmation of all that I 
have previously discovered on the subject 
of the organs, nearly deprived me of my 
reason. The connexion I establish between 
the expression and the seat of the organs is 
too new and too profound a thought to be 
perceived at the first glance. To understand 
my ideas on expression requires such exact 
knowledge of the organization of the brain, 
of the seat of each of the organs, qualities, 
and faculties, and of the manner in which 
each of these organs manifests itself, that 
neither my hearers nor my readers will be 
able to agree with me, when this part of my 
doctrine shall be presented to them. Most 
persons even refuse to admit that expression 
exists as I describe it. It is only those whose 
attention has been fixed on these objects, 
and who, having observed themselves and 
others, have thus become convinced, that 
the pantomime of the same quality, or facul- 
ty, for example, of boldness, of devotion, 
etc., is essentially the same in all individu- 
als, that gradually become disposed to ad- 
mit that all the movements which compose 
it are involuntary, and that, consequently, 
they must proceed from the same determi- 
nate and immovable cause. 

‘*When we direct our attention further 
into nature we soon become familiar with 
these ideas.” 

When we wonder how Dr. Gall came 
to make the discovery of the natural 
language of the organs, let us remem- 
ber what he says of himself, namely : 

‘In youth I was a somnambulist, and 
frequently saw visions, a certain proof of 
cerebral exaltations.” 


To this peculiarity of his organization 
may be attributable all of his discover- 
ies, but they were not hallucinations. 
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All his discoveries, as well as all his 
methods of obtaining proof of them, 
were nearly as wonderful—as well as 
original—as that just given. He says: 

‘I was curious to ascertain what facul- 
ties and qualities had attracted popular 
notice by their outward manifestations. I 
therefore collected in my house quite a 
number of individuals of the lower classes 
of society, following different occupations, 
such as coachmen, servants, etc. I obtained 
their confidence, and disposed them to sin- 
cerity by giving them beer, wine, and 
money, and when favorably inclined, I got 
them to tell me of each other’s good and 
bad qualities, and, in short, all of their most 
striking characteristics. 

“In their different communications, they 
seemed to particularly notice those who were 
always provoking disputes and quarrels. In- 
dividuals of peaceable habits theyknew very 
well, speaking of them with contempt, and 
calling them poltroons. Asthe most quar- 
relsome found great pleasure in giving me 
circumstantial narratives of their exploits, 


I was anxious to see whether anything was 
to be found in the heads of these dravos, 
which distinguished them from those of the 


poltroons. I ranged the quarrelsome on 
ene side, and the peaceable on the other, 
and examined carefully the heads of both. 
I found that in all the former, the head, 
immediately behind and on a level with the 
top of the ears, was much broader than in 
the latter. On another occasion, I assembled 
separately those who were most distinguish- 
ed for their bravery, and those most distin- 
guished for their cowardice. I repeated my 
researches, and found my first observations 
confirmed. It was impossible for me to be 
deceived by the false ideas of philosophers, 
on the origin of our qualities and faculties. 
In the individuals I had to deal with, edu- 
cation was entirely out of the question, and 
the manner in which their character was 
manifested, could not be attributed to the 
influence of external circumstances. Such 
men are the children of nature, yielding 
themselves unreservedly to their disposi- 
tions, and all their actions bearing the im- 
press of their organization. 

“‘T therefore began to conjecture, that the 
disposition to quarrel might really be the 
result of a particular organ, and on the 


other, men known to be cowards. At the 
combats of wild beasts, at that time still 
exhibited in Vienna, there often appeared a 
first-rate fighter of extreme intrepidity, who 
presented himself to the arena, to sustain, 
alone, a fight with any ferocious animal 
whatever. I found in him the region of the 
head just pointed out, very broad and 
rounded. I took a cast of his head, and 
likewise those of some other dravos, that I 
might run no risk of forgetting their par- 
ticular conformation. I examined also the 
heads of some of my comrades, who had 
been expelled from several universities for 
duel fighting. One of these knew no great- 
er pleasure than that of sitting down in an 
ale house and mocking the workmen who 
came thither to drink; and when he saw 
them disposed to come to blows, putting 
out the lights, and giving them battle in the 
dark, chair in hand. In all these persons I 
found the region in question formed in the 
manner above described, although the heads 
in other respects were formed quite differ- 
ently.” 

Thus Dr. Gall pursued his investiga- 
tions and established the functions and 
location of the phrenological organs he 
discovered. Yet he had excesses and 
deficiencies in his own organization. 
For instance, he says a very young dog 
of his would find its way home from a dis- 
tance, while his own habit of being easily 
lost was well known by his friends. 
He gives a vivid description of his meth- 
ods of procuring casts of the heads of 
individuals, and crania of animals and 
men, and his researches of correspon- 
dences and differences in the brains of 
varieties of character, such as maniacs, 
idiots, subjects of attacks with all kinds 
of mental disease, obtained from hospi- 
tals and public institutions. 

From everything we see or hear we 
learn a lesson. What do we learn from 
this man’s life but to appreciate and 
venerate the man who discovered the 
useful and true science of Phrenology? 
Hs possesse a philosophical mind which 
sought for the causes that produced 
the varieties of character, not only in 
different individuals, but also in the 
same individual under different cireum- 
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stances. His inquiring mind sensed the 
fact thatevery manifestation of?charac- 
ter was the result of a cause, and when 
he asked his teachers they gave merely 
their Opinion, but unsubstantiated. This 
was not sufficient. Medical teachers 
could show him the form and substance 
of the brain, the crowning portion of 
the human organization, but could not 
explain the function of its different 
parts, and yet, they knew that a large 
brain, well nourished by a strong and 
healthy body, was accompanied by a 
strong mind, which would at all times 
give reliable advice, and that idiocy ac- 
companied a small and poorly supported 
brain. 

What were Dr. Gall’s chief or control- 
ing characteristics if they were not Caus- 
ality which gave him that inquiring 
mind as to what caused different results 
from apparently similar surroundings ; 
Continuity which gave him wonderful 
tenacity in the pursuit of his investiga- 
tions ; Firmness to decide for himself 
and hold fast to what he deemed truth, 
notwithstanding the opposition of those 
who were thought by the populace to 
be the true philosophers ; Self-esteem 
which made him say he had as good a 
right to his own views when he knew 
they were correct as they had to theirs 
when he knew they were wrong; Com- 
parison which aided him in analyzing 
and comparing truth with error and 
drawing his own conclusions ; a broad 
head which gave him the power and 
energy, and enterprise which carried 
him through whatever suggestions the 
frontal head called for as evidence on 
the topic which was of the greatest in- 
terest at the time; Conscientiousness 
which gave him a love of truth for its 
own sake, notwithstanding the ridicule 
and opprobium heaped upon him. The 
fact of his being a seer of visions when 
young shows that he had a “‘ skylight” 
in his mental organization which gave 
him an intuition ; a resource possessed 
by such men as Edison, and other in- 
ventors of intrieate machinery. My 


brother, Professor L. N. Fowler, 
says: 

‘‘A large cerebellum generates thoughts 
and new ways of giving expression to them.” 

If that be so, Dr. Gall may have had 
aid from that source, for it was large in 
his head, and we know that it gives 
motive power, and therefore must have 
been useful in his researches. He was 
a great man, found his ‘‘ niche” in life 
and did not fail to fill it. 

That we may have many more men 
—and women—who will find and fill 
their niche is the wish of the present 
writer. 

The following is an extract from a 
description published in the Gazette, 
Birmingham, England, in 1826: 

‘I found Dr. Gall to be a man of middle 
stature, with an outline well proportioned ; 
he was thin and rather pallid, and possessed 
a capacious head and chest. The peculiar 


brilliancy of his penetrating eye left an in- 


dellible impression. Dr. Gall was a man of 
originality and depth of mind, possessing 
much urbanity, with some self-esteem and 
inflexibility of design.” 

Dr. Nahum Capen says: 

‘‘He had slight peculiarities, but they 


were remarkable only as illustrating self- 
forgetfulness. 

Dr. Fossati, of Paris, says : 

‘ His skill as a physician may be inferred 
from the fact, that in 1810 a medal was pre- 
sented to him, executed by M. Bane, an 
eminent artist of Paris, by order of Count 
Potosky, a rich Polish nobleman, who took 
this method of expressing his deep grati- 
tude to Dr. Gall, who had cured him of an 
old and dangerous malady, for which he 
had in vain consulted the best medical men 
in Paris.” 


He further says : 


‘** Tt was to his firmness that he owed the 
success of his researches. Without this 
constancy with which he pursued the same 
ideas, the same observations, and the same 
researches, it would have been impossible 
for him to carry his new science to the point 
where he left it. Gall was exceedingly be- 
nevolent ; he succored the unfortunate ‘and 
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procured them the assistance of his rich 
patients; he encouraged talents, and ren- 
dered them all the aid in his power. The 
more intimately he was known, the more 
he was beloved.” 

Capen says: 

‘*His views in regard to Deity may be 
found in his own language. ‘ Everywhere 
and ip all times, man, pressed by the feel- 
ing of dependence by which he is completely 
surrounded, is forced to recognize at every 
instant the limits of his powers, and to 
avow to himself that his fate is in the hands 
of a supreme power. Hence the unani- 
mous consent of all people to adore a Su- 
preme Being; hence the ever-felt necessity 
of recurring to Him, and rendering homage 
to his rule.’” ° 


Gall's first essay on the subject of 
Phrenology was a letter to his friend, 
Joseph Fr. DeRetzer, upon the Functions 
of the Brain in Men and Animals, It 
was published in the Journal de la So- 
ciete Phrenologique de Paris, in which 


he gives a succinct description of his 
discoveries. 


* Tn 1809 Gall and Spurzheim commenced 
publishing their magnificent work, entitled 
The Anatomy and Physiology of the Nerv- 
ous System in general, and of the Brain in 
particular, with observations upon the pos- 
sibility of ascertaining the several intellect- 
ual and moral dispositions of man and ani- 
mals by the configuration of their Heads. 
Four volumes folio, with an atlas of 100 
plates. Price 1,000 francs. 

‘*This great work was continued by the 
joint exertions of Gall and Spurzheim to 
the completion of two and a half volumes, 
and was ultimately tinished by Gall in 1819. 
In 1817 he deiivered one private course of 
lectures in his own house, and two public 
courses gratis—one ‘A ?’ Heole de Medicine,” 
and the other in a hall, *‘ de [Institution 
pour les Aveugles.” 

‘** In 1819 Dr. Gall, at the request of the 
Minister of the Interior, commenced lectur- 
ing for the benefit of the Medical Students 
of Paris. The lectures, were, like others, 
delivered gratis; but he was provided with 
the use of an operating-room in the Hospice 
de Perfectionnement for his first course, and 
afterward, on account of that being too 


small, with the large examination-room of 
the Institution jeune Aveugles, which was 
well fitted for the purpose. His audience 
amounted to betwixt two and three hun- 
dred; and so eagerly was he attended that 
many more tickets were applied for at each 
course than could be given, and the apart- 
met was regularly crowded half an hour 
before the lecture began. The French sa- 
vants listened to him with the same inter- 
est as those of Germany had done, and the 
celebrated Corvisart was, among others, 
one of his most enthusiastic admirers. Some 
were slow and reluctant to admit the great 
value of his labors. ‘ At last,’ however, 
said Dr. Fossati, in his funeral ovation on 
Dr. Gall, ‘ his work appeared, and severa) 
of his eminent contemporaries hastened to 
do him justice, and still to follow the line 
of investigation so successfully marked out 
by him.’” 


From 1822 to 1826, Dr. Gall published 
an edition of his work *‘ Sur les Func- 
tions du Cerveau,” etc., in 6 volumes, 
8vo. 

In March, 1828, at the conclusion of 
one of his lectures, Dr. Gall was seized 
with a paralytic attack, from which he 
never perfectly recovered, and which 
ultimately carried him off the 22nd of 
August, 1828, in the seventy-first year 
of his age. 

His remains were followed to the 
grave by an immense concourse of 
friends and admirers, five of whom pro- 
nounced discourses over his grave, as 
is the custom in France, on such occa- 
sions. His death gave rise to a succes- 
sion of eulogiums and attacks in the 
French newspapers that has scarcely 
ever been paralleled, and public senti- 
ment was warmly and loudly express- 
ed in his favor. In proof of this we 
quote from a letter to Dr. Andrew 
Combe, written by a gentleman in Paris, 
at the time, who was not a professed be- 
liever of phrenology, and whose testi- 
mony is therefore impartial. After 
speaking of the political relations of 
France, he adds: 

‘You will, lamsure, be more affected 
by the death of Dr. Gall, than by any po- 
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litical event. In truth it is an immense 
loss to science. Whatever opinion we may 
form of the system of that illustrious man, 
it must be acknowledged that he has made 
an immense stride inthe sciences of medi- 
cine and of man. You must have been sat- 
isfied with the homage paid to his memory 
by the side of his grave, by whatever dis- 
tinguished men Paris possesses. Nothing 
was was wanting to his glory ; not even the 
abuse and calumnies of our devots de gazette.” 

His burial was in that city of the dead, 
Pere la Chaise, where his monument was 
seen last summer—1889—by George A. 
Bacon, of Washington, D. C. 

Much more remains that would be 
interesting and instructive to recount 
and to know, but we leave Dr. Gall 
here, feeling that ‘‘though dead, he 
yet speaketh.” co. F. W. 





Farm LIFE FOR THE YOUNG. — One 
gets near to nature, and lives more 
humanly who makes agriculture his life 
pursuit. So the American Garden is 
perfectly right in its comments that, 
**the farm as a means of reform is at- 

tracting considerable attention from the 
* press and those actively engaged in the 
amelioration of the condition of the hu- 
man race. Wonderful indeed, have 
been the results in making useful men 
and women, from the uncompromising 
material afforded by the neglected child- 
ren of the larger cities. Many of these, 
old in wickedness, are young enough in 
years to be influenced for good. Put 
upon a beautiful piece of land, most of 
them quickly reflect the benefits to be 
derived from wholesome surroundings. 
We wish to suggest that gardening at 
home, as a means of prevention, is 
equally important and has been some- 
what overlcoked. Give a child a little 
garden, of a size that will keep it em- 
ployed, but not overtax its strength or 
resources, and an immediate gain by the 
harmless amusement and absence of 
danger is afforded, as well as the found- 
ation laid for tastes that may prove of 
the greatest benefit in after life. 


It is generally agreed that chil- 
dren, like fowls, are better when living 
in smaller numbers. so by all means let 
the ‘‘ children’s home” and similar in- 
stitutions be where land is plentiful 
enough to afford little gardens, and 
much of the care and annoyance will 
be taken from those having these insti- 
tutions in charge, in exchange for a 
moderate amount of care and instruc- 
tion in teaching the little gardeners how 
to proceed. In the Eastern States 
especially, where the relative importance 
of gardening to larger farming is greatly 
increasing, will knowledge gained in 
this way be useful, and teach self-help. 
In the large institutions, where the 
inmates are lighted and watered and 
warmed by machinery, they certainly 
do not learn to be self-helpful, and there 
is no intellectual stimulus or anything 
to develop individuality, and the ele- 
ments of character die out, with no 
occasion to provide for their own wants 
or opportunity tostudy cause and effect. 
We wish all young people who have 
been injured in body or mind by society 
or circumstances could go back on the 
soil to be recruited orcured by mother 
nature.” 

Many a city man finds an occasional 
retirement to the wood and meadow, 
the true hygienic remedy for weariness 
of body and mind, and return to his 
field of work with fresh vigor. 


UNCERTAINTY.—A FRAGMENT. 


SHALL I seek'my’soul’s relief 
From the shackles of belief, 


And say there’s nothing certain— 
All is hid behind a curtain ? 

Or in Nature’s ample pages 
Read the history of ages ? 

Hark ! a voice within my breast ! 





Answer, thou, most secret guest ! 
But there comes this one reply 
To my soul’s most earnest cry, 
Tis the echo of its crying 

Ever sighing, sighing, sighing. 


Cc. C. COLLINS, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


MENTAL MECHANISM NO, 7. 
HOW FACULTIES WORK TOGETHER. 


ONSTRUCTIVENESS with its co- 
operative faculties is at the foun- 
dation of the great systems of prosperity 
which benefit mankind. We speak of 
mechanism as a trait, or talent, and that 
it is a kind of central faculty in the sys- 
tem of construction. It bears something 
of the same relation to its co-adjutors, 
or assistants in the work of mechanism 
that the hub bears to the rest of the 
wheel. It being central, the others grow 
out of it, are dependent upon, and stand 
related to it. 

Construction pre-supposes combina- 
tion of parts, and facts generally will 
carry out this thought. While literally, 
we construct a hairpin, a bodkin and an 
awl, or.a single thing or instrument to 
be used in the work of construction. A 
larger sense of the term would seem to 
involve the bringing together of differ- 
ent parts that constitute a composite 
whole. The harness for a horse has 


many parts and functions, and invention 
makes up the combination, and Con- 
structiveness is the chief agent of in- 
vention and mechanical work. The 
machine has many parts, and they are 
combined so as to work upon and sup- 
plement each other. We see the power 
loom with hundreds of parts all working 
together and accomplishing the object of 
the loom, and then, the pattern which is 
wrought out is nevertheless a construc- 
tion, but, invention makes the loom 
which works out the complicated pat- 
tern, it may be a portrait of Washington, 
it may be the letters which constitute his 
name, or all the beautiful forms which 
are wrought into the structure of car- 
pets. The machine automatically seems 
to be endowed with thought. One shuttle 
will weave a given number of threads 
and drop out; but another will take its 
place and weave a given number of 
threads, and drop out of the way, and 
another takes its place to any required 
number, each coming into use and doing 
its requsite work, asif it knew what to 
do, and the result is a complete pattern, 
and when the pattern is woven, the loom 
starts right off and repeats the pattern in 
such a manner that the different parts 
of the carpet when laid properly make 
a complete figure for the whole room. 
There is a deal of Constructiveness in- 
volved in this construction, and he who 
planned the loom and designed the pat- 
terns, employed not Constructiveness 
merely, but, several faculties that work 
with Constructiveness, in a mamner an- 
alagous tothe different parts of the loom 
working with the other parts to produce 
the ultimate result. 

Directly above the organ of Construc- 
tiveness is that of Ideality, as the reader 
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will observe by looking at the phrenolo- 
gical head which constantly stands on 
the first page of this department of the 
JOURNAL. It is sometimes difficult to 
comprehend the point where Ideality 
leaves off and Constructiveness begins. 
In the production of work, Ideality is 
supposed to relate toart. It imagines a 
picture, a statue, a group of figures 
which are to make up the picture. 
Ideality imagines a landscape. The 
artist shuts his eyes, and sees moun- 
tains, lakes and rivers and their relation 
to each other, then Constructiveness 
elaborates the picture which Ideality has 
fancied. 

Some artists have the power of de- 
signing, and that may involve, also, 
Spirituality, located still farther up on 
the head than Ideality. This faculty, 
Spirituality, in its dreamy longings after 
that which is perfect and beautiful, that 
which is elavated above mere sensuous. 


ness and the realm of things, is a kind 
of inspiration for Ideality. Spirituality 
imagines the possibilities and revels in 


beauty and excellence. Ideality trans 
forms these dreamy fancies into tangi- 
bilities and representatives, and their 
pictures, real and yet not real, like the 
misty dream of the artist’s mind, as he 
looks upon the block of stainless marble, 
and sees the angel he proposes to repre- 
sent, by carving, in the beautiful stone. 
Without Constructiveness to elaborate 
the work, tochip away the material that 
is not wanted, and leave the gleaming 
figure, guided by Spirituality and Ideal- 
ity, the picture which art fancies would 
not become visible. If we have made 
the matter clear, this is our view of art, 
working with mechanism and Con- 
strutciveness realizing that which the 
other faculties dream. 

In conjunction with Constructiveness 
in the work of art, we have also, the 
faculty of Form, which presides over 
every species of shape. It gives a sense 
of harmony in form. In penmanship, 
there is uniformity ; that is, oneness of 
form running through all parts of the 


different letters. There may be a sharp, 
angular form, and if it is continued 
through a whole page, there is a certain 
harmony in it that is not disagreeable, 
even though not one letter may be per- 
fect. Take another hand not especially 
angular, and if it ryns through hne 
after line for a page, and is similar, 
there is a certain uniformity of style 
which is acceptable. There is a way of 
making letters by the pen in which each 
one is a thing of beauty in itself. Its 
different parts are so related to each 
other as to seem each in keeping with: 
all the others. If one makes a capital 
letter with a pen, for instance, ‘S.” or 
‘*F,” the large base of the letter in its 
revolutions should present sides that 
harmonize. All the parts of the letter 
are oval. The outside parts should be 
parallel, and then the inner parts should 
be parallel with each other and with 
those that have preceded, and then, 
Form having completed its perfect work, 
Ideality is pleased with it. Mechanism 
employs the faculty of Form to guide 
the chisel and the graver to produce the 
requsite shape. Form sits in judgment 
at every blow. Constructiveness knows 
what it wants,and Form and Weight 
guide the tool. 

The faculty of Size is also essential in 
construction, A person with a deficient 
sense of magnitude wil] make some parts 
larger than they should be to harmonize 
with the other parts. One who has a 
keen sense of distance, as well as form 
will make, for instance, letters on a sign- 
board. It is interesting to see a sign 
painter with chalk sketching out the 
letters which are to be painted. He runs 
them over and finds he has made the let- 
ters a little too large for the distance. 
He wipes off his chalk-marks, and starts 
again. He may make his letters a little 
too small, and when he gets half overt, 
he sees he has made them too small. 
He rubs out what he has done, and does 
them over again. It is interesting to 
see how perfect as to relative size all the 
letters are, and it is all done without 
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measurement by the eye of the painter. 
Thus, he puts Size and Form together, 
and he is constructing. When he gets 
ready to paint the letters, then Ideality 
and Constructiveness come in to aid him 
to pencil his work and execute it. 

There are some painters who have fine 
taste as to design. They will sketch cor- 
rectly; but, they lack the mechanical 
part to elaborate their work skillfully 
and execute it, hence, there are some 
artists who will make the sketch and 
put in the spirit; but, others can come 

- with their constructive talent and elabo- 
rate the work. Such artist, or mechanist 
has enough of art talent to drink in the 
idea of his principal, and with his more 
excellent mechanical skill, work out the 
result better than the designer of it could. 
This brings us to say that an artist ought 
to have all the organs that belong to his 
profession equally and amply developed. 
In the construction of houses, the archi- 


tect that has Spirituality, Ideality and 
Constructiveness dreams of the masses 


that are to enter his construction. He 
sees the noble design, the pile of archi- 
tectural poetry glowing in the light, 
while yet there is no mark of it made. 
Then, he goes to work with his pencil 
sketching it in, and studying its pro- 
portions, and when he gets the design 
wrought out en masse, he begins to 
make the working drawings for the 
builder. Then he measures the propor- 
tions of the parts, according to his taste, 
or according to the rules of proportion 
which he has designed to use, and he can 
draw the different parts with such cor- 
rectness that each might be made miles 
distant from all the other parts, and 
when brought together, they would 
match. After these drawings are all 
completed, the mechanic proper, the 
workers in stone, metal and wood, work 
out the parts, and puts them together 
according to the original plan. 

We have known several instances in 
which the workman who built the struc- 
ture, or machine had not the slightest 
idea what the work was to amount to. 


He knew how to follow the drawings, 
how to construct and combine the parts, 
but did not know what the work, or ma- 
chine was to accomplish. 

It is said that a good German mechanic 
made Edison's talking machine, or pho- 
nograph from the drawings furnished, 
and did not dream what it was for, until 
Edison applied the last part, the tin foil, 
and talked into the machine, while he 
turned it; then setting it back, he asked 
the German machinist to turn it, and 
when it began to repeat the little hymn, 
** Mary had a little lamb,” which Edison 
had talked into the machine, while he 
revolved it, the honest Teuton lifted his 
hands and shouted, ‘‘Mein Gott! It 
talks.” He was afraid of it, at least he 
was astonished. He had made the ma- 
chine with his practical faculties, but 
had not obtained the higher views of 
the mechanical art which was involved 
in the combination. 

So, a man could make a power-loom, 
drawings of which should be given by 
the inventor, and he would be astonished 
when he saw the new and beautiful pat- 
terns which the machine would develop. 
Thus, it will be,seen that the higher 
forms of mechanism are related and 
allied to art, that a good sturdy man can 
build structures and do the hammering 
work, and can construct the parts which 
go to make the same, and have very little 
idea of the higher uses which his work 
is tosubserve. We have said it is possi- 
ble for a man to be an inventor, and not 
have the skill to manufacture his own 
machine, or his own picture. 

70: 
PRACTICAL USES OF PHRENOLOGY. 
BY A MEMBER OF CLASS ’88, 
EYOND the study of mind in the 
abstract and its physical signs 
comes the study of the relations of char- 
acter and talent to the outside world. 

Interesting as the study of mind may 
be in the beginning, the intricate prob- 
lems of life that lie beyond, become 
fascinating when by the aid of our 
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knowledge of mental science it becomes 
possible to solve them. 

Among the lines of practical study are 
those of occupation, marriage, the study 
of types and races, effect of education, 
etc , and perhaps the most interesting, 
and certainly one of the most profitable, 
Owing to its wide scope, is the cultivation 
of the power to appeal at will to any 
faculty or set of faculties, the study of 
mind as it deals with everyday affairs 
and how to influence and control it in 
others. 

We know that the mental faculties 
are wonderfully responsive when ap- 
pealed to in the right manner, and to a 
certain extent such influences are irre- 
sistible. What a power, then, does it 
give over others to him who can thus 
rouse in others the feelings he desires. 
But how? We have all been learning 
something along this line since child- 
hood, but what blunders we make! 
blunders more often from carelessness 
and want of close observation than 
through ignorance. How often we ap- 
peal to others and rouse in them the 
opposite of what we desire. We wish to 
make others, and especially those in the 
home circle, happier for what we say 
and do, and yet how often when making 
special effort in this direction do we mar 
the good results by a wrong word or a 
thoughtless act. 

The Bible is the best of guides in this 
matter ; the Golden Rule helps us to 
avoid a multitude of errors ; but in ad- 
dition to this we need a knowledge of 
individual character, and particularly of 
the present state of mind of the person 
and of his hopes, fears, and plans. 
Sometimes we wish to say a soothing 
word to one who for the time is nervous 
and irritated. What shall we say ? and 
just when and how? That which would 
quiet one might perhaps only irritate 
another. 

We wish to encourage the timid, rally 
the despondent, check the turbulent, 
and use our influence over others for 
good in a thousand ways. These are 


little things, perhaps, but they go to 
make up life with its joys and sorrows, 
its pleasures and discontent, and even 
all that we call success, either in busi- - 
ness or social matters, depends largely 
upon our ability to say the right word 
in the right place. 

Business men recognize the fact that 
shrewdness in dealing with men is the 
main element of success. I am sure we 
do not devote the time and study to this 
subject that its importance demands. 
We must not think these problems easy 
to solve; we need all that Phrenology 
can give us, all that the experience of 
the world can give us, and what we 
have treasured up from our own expe- 
rience, and with all this it still requires 
hard study, close observation, and con- 
stant practice to advance in this the 
highest of all arts. There is many a 
bright intellect that for want of some- 
thing better is used in snubbing and 
criticising others and making its owner 
generally disagreeable, when if it were 
used in gaining power and influence 
over others through the study of human 
nature, the good results would enrich 
many a life. 

To be aole to control the current of 
human feeling and direct its course, 
would be a triumph indeed, and a study 
toward this end becomes positively fas- 
cinating. If carried on in a spirit of 
kindness and good will and a desire to 
make others happier, it is the best of an- 
tidotes for that widespread malady, 
selfishness. It takes one outside of him- 
self, it makes him keenly observant of 
the ways and wishes of others ; in imag- 
ination he is constantly placing himself 
in the position of others and trying to 
imagine how they feel and how things 
seem to them with their peculiar dispo- 
sitions, and how this or that would 
affect them. At the same time one can 
study himself, analyze every thought 
and motion, and thus detect and check 
a multitude of wrong impulses that 
would otherwise escape notice. Such 
an uncompromising criticism of one’s 
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own character is generally needed to 
keep down a certain feeling of superior- 
ity that a close study of human nature 
around us is apt to develop ; for human 
nature is faulty at best, and if we place 
ourselves as among others around us and 
review our own characters with the 
same searching criticism, it helps us 
every way. Weare constantly dealing 
with people who are more or less warped 
in disposition ; whose minds are more 
or less unbalanced through a combina- 
tion of strong and weak faculties ; and 
while we can not change them perma- 
nently, it is possible to give direction to 
their thoughts and feelings, and that, 
too, without their knowing it. 

But whatever the dominant feeling 
may be, the tendency of its expression is 
to rouse the same in others, and thus 
firmness is met with firmness, selfishness 
with selfishness, and kindness with 
kindness ; and this is particularly true 
of the selfish and animal feelings that 
are usually more active and excitable. 
But the phrenologist must resist this 
natural tendency to thus respond to the 
feelings of others. Surely he must con- 
trol himself before he a attempts to con- 
trol others. He must be able to repress 
as well as express all that is necessary 
to produce the desired effect. 

Of course we know that men are not 
machines ; that mind is an active prin- 
ciple, and all a faculty requires is to be 
excited to action. A piano responds 
promptly and accurately to the touch of 
the musician, but the mental faculties 
can seldom be appealed to directly with 
good results. Its very individuality 
seems to resent a direct appeal as an in- 
dignity, but whatever comes from self 
seems all right, and hence a hint, a sug- 
gestion, or a silent influence that throws 
the mind off its guard, and awakens it 
in the right direction, is usually the best. 

Some practical suggestions through 
the JoURNAL along this line of study 
by some one of experience, would, I am 
sure, be appreciated. 

W. P. UNDERWOOD. 


A SHARP TEST. 

IX men and their wives, in Brook- 

lyn, were excellent friends, and 
visited little among other families. They 
met once a fortnight at each others’ 
houses alternately, and dined and spent 
the evening. When a lecture, a con- 
cert, or a theater was to be attended, 
twelve reserved seats were bought, and 
thus they heard and saw the same 
things together. 

One of the women wasa great admirer 
of Phrenology, and her friends used to 
rally her on the subject. She finally 
said, ‘‘Go to Fowler & Wells, one at a 
time, on different days, take the seat, 
and say to Mr. Sizer, the examiner, ‘I 
want a full written description of char- 
acter,’ and say no more. hen he asks 
your name at the close, to write it in 

our chart, give something by which to 
identify the description—such as X, Y, 
Z, or 20, 40, anything—but give no 
name. When they are all completed, if 
I can not tell by reading them through 
once, which character belongs to each 
of you six men, I will pay to you the 
amount of the entire bill.” 

When they were finished, the lady 
was visiting in Philadelphia. The char- 
acters were packed up and sent to her, 
she read them once, and sent back the 
parcel with the names correctly. The 
wife of one of the other men was tested 
in the same way, and by reading the 
characters twice, she assigned each de- 
scription to the proper owner. Phre- 
nology is the true philosophy of the 
mind, and character can be correct] 
described by its principles. Guess work 
never performed a feat like this. 

70: 
 B— S—, Ky., Nov. 14, 1889. 
Fow.er & WELLS Co.: 

AM well pleased with the written 
character you sent me. It is won- 
derful how well Mr. Sizer can read 

character by photographs. I have four 
brothers. r. Sizer told me ten times 
more than they all could have done. I 
showed the chart t> some of my friends, 
and they did not think it possible to read 
character so correctly. 

I am putting in all the time I can 
spare from my business studying Phre- 
nology. I want to come to the Insti- 
tute next fall. 

Yours truly, 
oe 4 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


HETTY DEANE 


HE prettiest sight in the world is a 
family of obedient children,—the 
prettiest and therarest. Mothers coax, 
threaten, and shut in dark closets by 
turn, but as to commanding obedience 
by a look, a tone, a simple word, it 
seems to be beyond their power. The 
woman who frightens her child by 
stories of bears and policemen, in order 
to bring his refractory spirit under con- 
trol, is simply monstrous. She ought 
to be shut up in Bluebeard’s closet with 
his seven ghastly wives, herself in full 
possession of her senses. This could 
not be done, however, for it would take 
nearly as many closets as there are 
women in charge of children, and poor 
old Bluebeard, according to history, had 
but one of the sort needed. The ubiqui- 
tous policeman is the bugaboo of the 
city nursery, and the Bible story of the 
bears and the naughty children is the 
corrective demon of the country house- 
hold. 

I once knew a quiet, obedient, sensi- 
tive child who stood many atime mo- 
tionless with terror, listening to that 
bear story as it was administered to her 
harum-scarum little brother. She is a 
woman now with children of her own, 
but a thrill, akin to the terror then ex- 
cited, runs through her nerves to this 
day as she recalls those monstrous re- 
citals. As to her brother, he remained 
harum-scarum through childhood and 
youth, and is not far from it now that 
he wears the beard of aman. Manya 
time did he assure his trembling sister : 

‘* Bears don’t live in our woods, and 
old nurse knows it; ’sides there ain’t 
no ’Lijah, either, ’Lijah don’t live now- 
days. I would n’t be such a goose to 
be *fraid of bears !” 

To the nervous, imaginative child the 


ON OBEDIENCE. 


story gave a shock never to be forgotten 
to the matter-of-fact boy it was a lesson 
as to the veracity of his elders, whicl 
he, presumably, did not forget. The 
effect -on the little girl has made the 
woman so positive in her opinion that 
terror as a corrective is inhuman, that 
she says she would lay destroying hands 
on’anybody who should try it with her 
children,—even were it her own mother- 
in-law,—and there could scarcely be a 
stronger statement than that ! 

‘** But, how in the world do you teach 
your children to obey you?” asked one 
of the helpless incompetents of this 
woman. 

Simply, by always saying just what I 
mean ; by saying it because I mean to 
be obeyed, and then by seeing that Iam 
obeyed on the spot,” was the firm an- 
swer. 

There it is in a nut-shell! The trouble 
is that mothers do not begin soon 
enough, the child learns that many 
commands are not enforced and, so has 
no respect for any command, and by 
the time his will is well developed the 
mother is ready to exclaim : 

‘** Well, do as you have a mind to, 
I will be obeyed, so there! ” 

Silly as it sounds I actually heard a 
mother say this very thing, and the 
children went on managing her accord- 
ing to their own sweet wills, just as 
they had been doing ever since they 
were born. 

But obedience to elders and superiors 
is the foundation upon which the whole 
structure of home training rests. The 
teachers in our schools often remark that 
they can tell what the home training of 
every pupil is by his manners and con- 
duct in the school. I wonder howa 
mother thinks her child, in later years, 
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can be obedient to the dictates of truth 
and right, if he is not first taught obedi- 
ence to home authority. For the mother 
should bethe embodied reason and judg- 
ment for the child till he attains to rea- 
son and judgment himself. The truth 
is they do not think, or howcould they 
say, as you often and often hear a mother 
say : 

‘IT can not do anything with him; I 
am at my wits’ end, for he pays no atten- 
tion to a word I say.” 

A humiliating declaration, which 
should be made, if made at all, only in 
the silent confessional of her own heart 
and with an importunate cry for,wis- 
dom. The child who hears this confess- 
ion from his mother is more and more 
confirmed in his wilfulness. Indeed, he 
perceives his advantage over her with- 
out its being proclaimed upon the house- 
top. 
The kind of obedience which is forced 
by terror is not the kind the thoughtful 
mother desires. She wishes it to come 
through respect and a sense of her un- 
wavering resolution. If she can not win 
obedience by what she is and must exact 
it by penalties, then she will see that the 
penalty never once fails to follow an act 


of disobedience. But if she is the happy 
possessor of that indefinable something 
which is not only moral force but a 
quality of character still greater than 
moral force, the child will know by 
every inflection of her voice, by the eye, 
by all that she is, that he must obey, and 
obedience once become a habit all is easy 
thereafter. 

The gentlest, softest voiced mother 
that I ever knew ruled her children in 
this way, and to day, in Bible language, 
‘*they rise up to call her blessed.” 

But, dear me! that brings me to the 
consciousness that not one mother in a 
hundred knows how either to win or to 
command obedience, and so they must 
be taught. I apprehend that under this 
head will be the most severe training 
and the most difficult lessons for them 
to master. But it can be done! 

In writing down, as well as I can, the 
notions of my spinster friend on obedi- 
ence, I have more than once wished that 
my reader could see the sincere feeling, 
the earnestness, the depth of sympathy 
with children, which her face and voice 
convey to the listener. But, alas! these 
can not be transferred to paper. 

SARAH E. BURTON. 


-o-—2+ 


HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 


HE visitor to Venice must at times 

have been impressed by the grace- 

ful motion and picturesque appearance 
of the Italian gondolier, as he stands 
firmly poised on his boat, plying his 
single oar with an apparent ease which 
dispels all notion of hard or unpleasant 
labor. The necessary swaying of the 
body, the seemingly natural and pleas- 
ant exertion, not too rapid, as if urged 
on by excitement or compulsion; not 
too slow, as if shrinking from the task ; 
aided sometimes by the picturesque cos- 
tume, combine to make the gondolier 
one of the most graceful and attractive 
of laborers. If there were no deeper 
meaning in this than the gratification of 
beholding graceful postures and move- 


ment it might be thought too slight a 
matter for serious attention; but the 
truth is that it implies much more. It 
conveys a hint of perfection both as to 
work and workers. All our ideas of 
grace, when analyzed, will be found to 
be based upon economy of force. The 
hard and angular movements which 
betray much effort to little purpose are 
never graceful or pleasant. It is only 
when the object to be gained is achieved 
with apparent ease, or at least without 
an undue expenditure of force, that we 
call the process graceful and derive 
pleasure from witnessing it. Now this 
ease of performance and economy of 
force, while largely gained by continual 
practice, is also dependent upon the 
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equable development of the. different 
parts of the body and powers of the 
mind. Without this health and happi- 
ness can not be full and complete, and 
the healthy and happy man or woman 
is both of the most interesting and the 
most valuable. It may seem to the 


superficial observer that one set of mus- 
cles, or one set of powers, exclusively 
stimulated, can produce the most per- 
fect work of a special kind, and that 
this authorizes a one-sided training ; but 
a deeper insight into social needs will 
show that no want is so great as that of 


well-balanced individuals—men and 
women in whom body and mind have 
been harmoniously exercised—in whom 
no faculty has been stunted or left to 
wither, and no part urged to the point 
of exhaustion. All special training will 
be most successful when such a soil is 
prepared. Yet, supposing some particu- 
lar work should be a little less perfect in 
its details, from such broad development, 
still society would be the gainer in the 
entire fruits of a life which was healthy 
in itself and wholesome in its influence. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 





SIMPLE AND COMPLEX CHARACTERS. 


HE observing mother cannot fail to 
note the difference in the charac- 
ters of her children. Some are simple 
and harmonious in their organization ; 
their digestion is good, their nerves not 
easily irritated; they sleep well; they 
are good-natured and easily amuse them- 
selves. Others are all the time ailing in 
one way or another: they dislike certain 
articles of food; they are fretful; they 
nearly die in getting their teeth; they 
need to be amused and cared for con- 
tinually. 

As these children grow and associate 
with their fellows in the play-ground or 
at school these differences appear more 
and more marked. One will make 
friends with everybody ; the other will 
be inclined more to solitude and brood- 
ing. ‘Brutus with himself at war for- 
gets the shows of love to other men.” 
Natural courage in one will make him 
foremost in feats of agility and strength ; 
uatural timidity in the other will re- 
strain him within narrower limits. 

These two types of character we meet 
every day, and few indeed there are who 
do not delight to analyze and discuss 
them. This delight ‘‘in the proper study 
of mankind” may properly be charged 
with a great deal of gossip that cannot 
otherwise be accounted for. When ele- 
vated above the region of gossip it takes 
the form of historical and biographical 


analysis or of studies in Shakespeare or 
some other delineator of the human 
soul. 

The mother who discovers in her child 
a complex rather than a simple nature 
will, if she is wise, address herself to 
the work of instilling such principles 
and inspiring such motives in her child 
as will give him a clew to lead him 
through the mazes of the labyrinth he 
must tread, and straighten as far as may 
be the tortuous path he might follow. If 
he can be trained to speak the truth, to 
do the right thing, the unselfish thing, 
to obey the parental command implicitly 
and without question, she will havedore 
much to set her complex-natured child 
in the way to life and peace. Speaking 
the plain unvarnished truth is the first 
point to be made when the child can 
speak ; but this must, in the nature of 
things, be after the habit of obedience is 
formed, which is done best in infancy, 
beginning with its earliest stages and 
long before the child can talk. A child 
whose word can be depended on, whose 
simple Yes or No is as good as an oath, 
can be trained to be depended on to do 
right in every thing, no matter how 
complex is its character or how great its 
tendencies to weakness or vice in any 
direction. The leaven of habitual truth- 
telling wi!l work in the character till all 
is leavened.—Christian Advocate. 
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UNHELPFUL HANDS. 


HEY were beautiful hands, soft, 
white, shapely, but they had not 
been trained. They couldn’t keep ac- 
counts, or use the needle, or the broom, 
or the dish-cloth, or the mop, or the 
cooking utensils. They had at one time 
glided skillfully over the piano keys and 
wielded the pencil to some purpose ; 
they were graceful hands and made 
pretty gestures, or folded themselves 
harmoniously over the soft draperies 
beneath them. 

By and by the ample provision that 
had been left to keep these hands in 
idleness was wasted because the hands 
couldn’t keep accounts; wicked men 
took advantage of these helpless hands 
and stole their treasures from them, and 
then days of darkness and trouble came. 

The owner of the hands had to board 
because she didn’t know how to cook, 
and, of course, she had to eat what was 


set before her, and so her digestive ap- 


paratus got all out of order. She had to 
hire her dresses made, and was subject 
to the dishonesty practiced by some 
dressmakers, who charge a good price 
for poor work and appropriate a portion 
to themselves of the ample pattern they 
require for a dress. She couldn’t man- 
age her business affairs, and so had to 
trust them toa lawyer, who, in her case, 
proved untrusty, and made exorbitant 
charges for work which was poorly done. 
At every point where she came in con- 
tact with the world she lost and lost, 
until at last she was glad to find a refuge 
in the church home which in the days of 
her prosperity she had he)ped to found. 
If she had only known how to take care 
of just her simple self, she might have 
lived on the wreck of her fortune in 
modest comfort and independence. 

This is a sketch from life. Just such 
histories are transpiring every day, and 
yet girls are permitted to grow to woman- 
hood without knowing how to do what 
is indispensable for their own personal 
comfort and existence even. If a girl 
can’t learn to cook in her mother’s 


kitchen, there are cooking schools where 
she can learn. If she cannot sew with 
her mother’s seamstress, there are sew- 
ing schools where the children of the 
wealthy are taught the use of the needle 
in embroidery and plain sewing. She 
can use the broom in her own room. 
She ought to have trained hands.—Se- 
lected. 





THE FIRST GRANDCHILD. 


“ GRANDMOTHER!” called the father, and there 
came 

Out through the vine-wreathed porch a blush- 
ing dame, 

Surprised and eager at the strange new name. 


The clock within rang forth the chime for 
eight. 

“A message? Read it quick—how can you 
wait ?” 

Her husband, smiling, leaned upon the gate. 


At arm’s length holding in his trembling hand 

The crisp white sheet, while he the writing 
scanned, 

Then read once more, with voice almost un- 
manned; 


“Thy granddaughter salutes thee, ‘ Baby 
Bell.’ 

Mother and child, 
well.” 

A moment’s silence on the proud twain fell. 


thank God, are doing 


She broke it soon. ‘‘ Grandfather, I con- 
grat——” 

“ What, me?” the good man cried, lifting his 
hat — 

“ « Grandfather ’—me? 


that.” 


I hadn’t thought of 





UNKNOWN HEROES. 


THERE are heroes whose prowess never sees 
light, 
Far greater than ever was ancient knight. 


In many a heart lies a secret tale 
That would make the Homeric legends pale ; 


And oft is a deed of valour untold 
Which is meet to be written in letters of 
gold ! 
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DRY AIR AND CONSUMPTION. 


T the Congress of Climatology, 

held in Paris in connection with 

the late Exposition, there was a discus- 

sion of the influence of dry air on the 

sick that disclosed a good deal of com- 

mon sense in the views of many of the 
delegates. 

This convention, indeed, of observers, 
including many distinguished physi- 
cians from some of the most renowned 
health resorts, was nearly unanimous 
in ascribing very little virtue to the cli- 
mate of such resorts, and, still more 
curiously, there was a diversity of opin- 
ion as to what qualities of climate would 


be favorable to invalids, provided they. 


could be secured with certainty. Dr. 
Labat found in the Isle of Bute, on the 
coast of Scotland, in the latitude of 
Labrador, ‘‘ vegetation very similar to 
that of the south of France,” while ‘‘ at 
Nice would be experienced one of the 
worst climates of the world,” and he 
considered that the real secret of the 
good effect of a change of air consisted 
in ‘tthe choice of the house where the 
patient lived,” and ‘‘the hours and the 
place where he took exercise.” Dr. 
Chiais, of Mentone, supported this 
theory, and believed that if delicate 
persons, staying in the Riviera for their 
health, would be more careful about 
their habitations, and the way in which 
they spent their time, many lives might 
be saved. He had found that during 


the winter, particularly in January and 
February, there were atmospheric per- 
turbations on the Mediterranean coast, 
which were accompanied by a great in- 
crease of dryness in the air; and these 
perturbations were ‘always followed” 
by ‘‘an increase of illness and danger- 
ous symptoms.” For this reason he 
thought that patients should study the 
hygrometer, and, on the approach of 
dry weather, should keep within doors 
until a change took place, using some 
means to evaporate water in their rooms, 
to supply the deficiency of moisture in 
the air. This observation, remarkable 
as contradicting nearly all our received 
notions as to the beneficial influence of 
dry air in consumptive cases, and in 
checking the diffusion of contagion and 
malaria, seems to have met with the ap- 
proval of the Congress, although it wss 
agreed, in another part of the discus- 
sion, that in the treatment of consump- 
tion the most favorable climate was a 
sunny one, free from dampness and 
wind, such as is found in many moun- 
tain resorts; and that, if these condi- 
tions are fulfilled, a low temperature 
was in many cases not injurious. Be- 
fore adjourning the Congress made the 
sensible suggestion that the professed 
health resorts were often so badly 
drained and policed as to injure rather 
than benefit the persons who came to 
them. Dr. de Valcour, of Cannes, said 
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that if it had not been for the pertinac- 
ity of the English visitors no sanitary 
improvement would ever have been 
made in that town; and it was voted 
that in France sanitary legislation was 
desirable, to compel hotel-owners to 
adopt the measures necessary to avoid 
poisoning guests with noxious effluvia. 


The point in all this is that it is not 
so much the dampness or dryness of the 
air as it is the purity of it, and the dis- 
cretion of the invalid in adapting him- 
self to the weather from day to day. 
Further, we must not forget the hygiene 
of change. H. 





LOCAL APPLICATIONS 


N the treatment of nasal catarrh with 
washes, lotions, and other local 
applications, the main object is to reduce 
the tendency to exudations of an inflam- 
matory character, and to remove accu- 
mulations of hardened matter, if any 
exist. Understanding as physicians now 
do the prompt development of morbific 
germs in tissue that has undergone 


NASAL DOUCHE. (THUDICUM's.) 


almost any degree of pathological change 
the principle-involved in local applica- 
tions is that of antisepsis, so that the 
development of the injurious germs 
shall’ be, arrested. This done, the in- 
flammatory process will subside, and 
mild, cleansing agents will aid toward 
the restoration of a healthy condition of 
the mucous membrane. For years I 
have been a firm believer in the theory 


IN NASAL CATARRH. 


that diseases of the tissues are due to 
changes in the character of the secre- 
tions by which poisonous effects or 
destructive growths are produced, and 
in this belief long ago advocated treat- 
ment that would chemically counteract 
the poison and render it inert or destroy 
tne parasitic growth that had been set 
up. The discovery of microbic or bacil- 
lic forms in the excretion of the throat 
and nasal membrane, or in the mem- 
brane itself, has definitely settled the 
pathology of diseases affecting the mem- 
brane, and given us light with regard to 
the local treatment. Hard, crusty de- 
posits may occasion a great deal of pain 
aside from their interference with breath- 
ing through the nose, and in old cases 
the formation of such deposits may be 
very obstinate. Their removal is a pre- 
requisite to any treatment of a helpful 
sort, and care must be exercised in the 
procedure, so that the soreness shall not 
be made worse. Generally warm water 
in which a little bicarbonate of soda or 
borax has been dissolved is a good solu- 
tion for the purpose, and the nose tube 
of a fountain syringe will serve as the 
instrument, the force of the jet being 
regulated by the elevation of the water 
bottle or jar above the nose of the 
patient. The elevation, indeed, should 
be slight as what is required is to soften 
the incrustations, not to force the water 
up into the sinuses and thus cause pain, 
The recovery of a free respiration on the 
removal of the obstructive matter is in 
most cases a welcome relief, but there 
follows often a marked sensi tiveness of 
the raw membrane to the incoming air, 
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for which a powder of bismuth, subcar- 
bonate or pulverized starch, blown in 
through a tube, will prove soothing. 

In acute catarrh the membrane of the 


A POWDER BLOWER. (R°BINSON’S.) 


nose may be so painfully tender that 
breathing through the nose can not be 
endured. In such cases we have found 
that the majority of persons are relieved 
by inhaling the vapor of hot water from 
a simple tea-kettle, or from a good atom- 
izer. Medical authors suggest a variety 
of compositions for inhalation or insuf- 
flation, and the manufacturers of surgi- 
cal apparatus advertise many devices 
for the use of catarrh sufferers, but in 
practice a few only are found to be effi- 
cient,and these are of the simple character 
shown in the engravings. 

At a discussion of common throat and 
nose affections that we attended but a 
short time ago, and in which some of 
our most prominent specialistg partici- 
pated, it was stated by two or three that 
they obtained their best results in local 
treatment by simple measures—a solu- 
tion of common salt or of borax for 
cleansing purposes being sufficient, if 
indeed anything more than a douche of 
warm water were required. 

In cases where the exudation has a 
fetid smell the solution should have 
an antiseptic quality, so as to destroy 


any malignant or poisonous elements in 

the secretions. Listerine is a ready and 

excellent preparation for the purpose, 

and so is pinol, application of these being 
made with an atomizer. There 
are powerful antiseptics that 
might be named, but it is not 
advisable to suggest their use by 
persons unacquainted with the 
necessary technique of nasal 
treatment. 

In chronic catarrh the disease 
often extends well up in the 
post-nasal cavities, so that ap- 
plications made in front may not 
reach the part where the most 
trouble exists, and in using a 
tube for such post-nasal appli- 
cation knowledge of throat and 
nose anatomy is required and 
some skill in handling the tube. 
We would not advise a novice in 
such things to try his hand at 

this kind of treatment before he had 
been shown by a physician how to do 


it. A careful exam- 
ination with the la- a 


ryngoscope should be 
made in chronic 
cases, so as to deter- 
mine the place and 
character of the dis- 
ease. 

We have known 
cases of. annoying, 
persistent cough that 
nothing in the way 
of gargles or a care- 
ful diet would relieve. 
The nose was quite 
free from disease and 
the larynx appeared 
to be healthy. Buta 
careful examination 
of the membrane high 
up in the posterior 
nares at length 
brought to view a 
small spot of inflam- 
mation, and the ex- 
istence of that by its reflex nervous in- 
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fluence produced the cough. Cases of 
this sort are not rare in the practice of 


specialists, and they are not easily cured, 
especially if of long standing. H. 8. D. 





THE 


LONG while ago there lived in 
the city of New York a man who 
doctored horses, cows and dogs. Ladies 
then fancied poodles and King Charles's 
spaniels, and the man’s success in curing 
these pampered pets brought him many 
patients and much gain. In those days 
large doses of medicine were given to 
man and beast, for scarcely anything 
was known of the remedial power of 
nature. This successful practitioner, 
however, did not heed Macbeth’s advice 
to “throw physic to the dogs.” On the 
contrary he gave the dogs nothing—no 
medicine, no food, no water—for his 
panacea was starvation. 

** Put him in the sand-box,” was his 
only order to his man-of-all-work, when 
a lady having left a sick dog in the doc- 
tor’s care, had departed. In the sand- 
box the dog remained, until it could eat 
acrust of bread. Then it was sent home, 
a well dog. The doctor’s theory was a 
simple one. As the dog had been over- 
fed, dieting would cure the disease. 

After the dog doctor had departed, his 
secret became known, and children who 
refused to eat what was set before them 
were told, ‘‘Ah! you ought to be put 
into the sand-box ;” for in those days 
when carpets were costly, every family 
kept a large box of white sand to sprinkle 
on the floors of the living-room and the 
kitchen. 

The dog doctor may have read the old 
story which tells how that much. married 
and most ‘‘merrie” King Henry VIII. 
cured the Abbot of Reading of a weak 
stomach. 

One day the king, while out hunt- 
ing, lost his way and found himself 
outside of the Abbot of Reading's house. 
It was dinner-tine, a sirloin was on the 
table, and the Abbot, taking the king 
for one of the Royal Guard, pressed him 
todine. The king laid on to the roast 


“SAND-BOX” 


CURE. 


beef with such vigor, that the Abbot, 
who simply nibbled at it, exclaimed : 

‘*Well fare thy heart, for here in a 
cup of sack I remember thy master. I 
would give a hundred pounds on condi- 
tion that I could feed as lustily on beef 
as you do. Alas! my weak and squeasy 
stomach will hardly digest the wing of 
a small chicken.” 

The king departed, and several weeks 
afterward the Abbot was committed to 
the Tower and fed on bread and water. 
At the climax of his emptiness, a sirloin 
of beef was set before him. The Abbot 
rivalled the king’s performance. Just 
as he was wiping his mouth, out jumped 
Henry VIII. from a closet. 

‘*My lord,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ deposit 
your hundred pounds, or else no going 
hence all the days of your life. I have 
been your physician to cure you of your 
squeasy stomach, and I demand my fee.” 

The Abbot returned to Reading lighter, 
in heart and purse. 

We hear suggestions now and then of 
a revival of this ‘‘sand-box” method of 
treating disease, and think that if it 
should receive the approval of the 
“faculty” it would be found a most 
efficient offset to the growing use of 
nostrums and chemicals. 





FLESH-EATING A BARBAROUS HaBIT.— 
The follqgwing quotation from *‘ Mission- 
ary Enterprises,” by John Williams, so 
many years missionary to the South Sea 
Islands, puts the matter of a flesh diet in 
emphatic form :— 

1. That flesh food is unnecessary for 
the maintenance of health and strength 
in human beings. 

2. That the taste for flesh food is one 
so unnatural that when the natural, 
non-flesh diet is employed for a series 
of years, taste for flesh is wholly lost. 
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3. That not only the taste but the 
smell of flesh food is repugnant to a 
person whose senses are undepraved. 

4. That civilized nations have become 
so barbarous by the use of flesh food, as 
to look upon the vegetarian as a bar- 
barian. 

The extract which we quote below, 
is in keeping with this philosophy. 

‘It was upward of ten years after our 
arrival in the islands before we tasted 


ted 





beef; and when we killed our first ox, 
the mission families from the adjacent 
islands met at our house to enjoy the 
treat, but, to our mortification, we had 
so entirely lost the relish that none of 
us could bear either the taste or the 
smell of it. The wife of one of the mis- 
sionaries burst into tears, and lamented 
bitterly that she should have become so 
barbarous as to have lost her relish for 
English beef.” 


NATURE’S RECUPERATIVE POWERS, 


7 Edo not mean to be understood 
by penning these items that 
physicians are unnecessary. But we 
wish to show that in some instances 
patients left to themselves have recov- 
ered after having failed to do so under 
the best approved medical treatment. A 
young man suffering from an acute 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism and 
nervous fever was daily visited by a 
leading physician, yet continued grow- 
ing worse. 

After several days the physician said : 
‘*The rheumatism has gone to his heart, 
and there is but little, if any, chance for 
his recovery. However, be sure to ad- 
minister these drops every fifteen min- 
utes until I call again to-morrow.” 

A sister of the patient resolved she 
would care for him, and that no one 
else should be admitted. She was care- 
ful to have the best of ventilation. Every 
want of the patient was anticipated, and 
the many things done that an experi- 
enced nurse alone knows how to do. 
Every fifteen minutes those drops were 
given, and in the morning, when the 
physician called, he was astonished to 
see the wonderful improvement of his 
patient. 

The sister, bringing forward the 
vial containing the drops she had 
so punctiliously administered, found she 
had not given what the M. D. left, at 
all, but instead a harmless decoction of 
soft maple bark tea, which her mother 
had prepared for her sore eyes, and had 


exchanged for the drops, through mis- 
take. 

At first, the sister turned rigid through 
fear, but soon began to laugh over the 
ludicrous position of the M. D., who sat 
shaking the via', appearing to be in 
doubt as to the evidence of his own 
senses. We think all there was to it 
was this: The patient had been gorged 
with drugs, and the recuperative powers 
of nature held in abeyance. But while 
the harmless decoction was being given 
Nature asserted her rights, commencing 
a recovery. We knew of a lady who 
was for a long time ill, at last becoming 
in a condition she could take neither 
medicine nor food for many weeks. 
Nearly every one thought she would 
die without nourishment. Yet this ap- 
peared to be just what she needed, per- 
fect rest, after which she began slowly 
to recover, finally regaining her health. 

Nature finds much assistance through 
her willing handmaidens, pure air and 
water, and oft-times, if left to herself, 
will, if the patient keeps himself free 
from harrassing thoughts, work out for 
him a foothold whereby he can once 
more regain health. 

That the mind wields a powerful infiu- 
ence over the body is admitted by the 
best authorities. Be cheerful, hopeful, 
and content; keeping on the best of 
terms with yourself, your neighbors, 
and your Maker. Carefully obeying 
sanitary rules, one will find the need for 
physicians much lessened. 8. R. 8. 
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VEGETARIANISM 


WRITER in one of our exchanges 
writes : 

Vegetables are good—yes, they are 
among the best of the many good things 
with which Heaven has blessed us—and 
if that same kind Heaven should decide 
and declare that we must get along 
without one or the other, that it must be 
all meat or all vegetable, we should un- 
hesitatingly cling to the vegetable. 
Thanks now to the ingenuity of man, 
we depend upon no season for these 
delicacies; .the art of canning has 
bridged over that dilemma, and green 
peas are as common a sight upon our 
winter tables as potatoes. 

Inu some of the large cities on the 
other side of the Atlantic, vegetarianism 
would seem to be more in favor than in 
this country. In London, for instance, 
there are restaurants and cafes, and even 
hotels and boarding-houses which pro- 
fess to serve up only vegetarian meals. 
What the character of these meals is we 
can judge from the menus which fre- 
quently appear in certain metropolitan 
journals whose province it is to make a 
note of them. One of these, the British 


GROWING. 


Baker, Confectioner, and Purveyor, 
devotes a portion of its columns periodi- 
cally to arranging vegetarian menus for 
the benefit of such places of resort or 
residence as need them. Here is one of 
these menus which will suggest to our 
ingenious lady readers other lists as good 
or better : 


A VEGETARIAN MENU. 


Stewed Mushrooms. 


Carrots in the Flemish Style. 


Grilled Vegetable-Marrow. 


Poached Eggs in Brown Sauce. 


Timbale of Ground Rice. 


Currant Sauce. 


Stewed Plums. 


Dessert. 
Cherry Plums. 


Stewed Pears. 


Apples. 


Seed or Plum Cake. 





NEW YORK, 
March, 1890. 


AN ENGLISH EDITOR'S DISALLOW- 
ANCE. 

In a late number of the British Medi- 
cal Journal the editor feels stirred to 
comment on a recent monograph by 
Mr. Bernhard Hollander, entitled ‘‘ De- 








monstration of the Centers of Ideation 
of the Brain, from Observations and 
Experiment.” As we have published 
two or three articles by Mr. Hollander 
the reader probably knows the tendency 
He has studied 
with much care the experiments of such 
men as Ferrier, Hitzig, etc., and being 
convinced of the truth of their bearing 
in relation to Phrenology, has mdde not 


of his investigations. 


a little reputation in England by show- 
ing how the results obtained by ob- 
servers in the field of motor localization 
corroborate the organic functions as 
formulated and described by Phreno- 
logy. Mr. Hollander has found oppor- 
tunity to bring his conclusions to the 
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notice of several important British so- 
cieties, and he has obtained the atten- 
tion of leading scientists, even to the 
extent of encouragement on the part of 
some, that there was good ground for 
his claims in favor of Phrenology. 
Whether or not the success on the part 
of Mr. Hollander is taken as an oc- 
easion of offence to the editor of the 
British Medical Journal, it is certainly 
apparent that he is by no means pleased 
with the status of affairs. He goes to 
work in his article to discuss the subject 
in that slap-dash style that reminds one 
of the attempted criticisms of a noted 
Scottish writer, who made a fierce attack 
on Geo. Combe, sixty years or so ago. 
There is a difference, however, between 
the Edinburgh critic of that past time 
and the London editor of the modern, 
as the latter seems to recognize the fact 
that the Phreno.ogy of Gall and Spurz- 
heim is not dead, whereas, his noble 
Scottish exemplar claimed that it was. 
It is recognized by the Medical Jour- 
nal that at one time Phrenology counted 
among its supporters a large number of 
eminent men in science and literature, 
and notwithstanding that these men 
hold to their advocacy of Phrenology 
very earnestly, yet the modern critic 
appears to insist that their attitude is no 
reason why we should pay much respect 
to it to-day, and he seems to believe that 
there are few men of eminence to-day 
who hold to the theory of localization of 
the different mental faculties in special 
parts of the brain ; whereas, should he 
take pains to investigate the facts he 
would be surprised to find a large num- 
ber who hold firm convictions on the 
subject. The editor of the British peri- 
odical does not appear to be very familiar 





with the literature of Phrenology, and 


like most writers who are compelled to 
accept second-hand testimony, takes for 
granted the statement of one or two men 
as next to conclusive, because there are 
some inconsistencies between them. Of 
course, this mode of reasoning has no 
application to medical science, or any 
science. The fact that in medicine most 
eminent men show very little compati- 
bility or agreement on essential points 
does not operate discreditably upon ra- 
tional medicine, certainly not. So, in 
geology, disagreement of leading author- 
ities does not impair the value of that 
science to the world. It is not to be there- 
fore expected that in the discussion of 
mental economy with its wonderful dif- 
ferentation,and the world of opportunity 
given for discussion and speculation, that 
those who profess adherence tothe prin- 
ciples of Phrenology shall be entirely 
consistent with each other ; indeed, the 
very greatness of the subject necessitates 
variation of opinions. 

If an impartial person should read 
Mr. Hollander’s book, and then read the 
British editor's comments, we are pretty 
sure that he would not say that Mr. Hol- 
lander was fairly represented. The slap- 
dash method of the criticism precludes 
entire fairness. Besides, there is little 
attempt to disguise the belief of the 
writer that the subject is scarcely worth 
his consideration, and he has only de- 
voted two columns or so of valuable 
space in his organ because Mr. Hol- 
lander has dared to publish such a 
pamphlet. We wonder that he should 
have presumed to accord the phrenolo- 
gist the honor of so extended a notice, 
and the dignity of a notice, too, in double 
leaded type. 
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We note, that in his brief statement 
some of the statements of Mr. Hollander 
with reference to the parallelisms exist- 
ing between the phrenological organs 
and the observations of Prof. Ferrier and 
others he does not even discuss them. 
In the last paragraph, he speaks about 
it being ‘‘ somewhat awkward that Gall 
neither admitted Hope nor Alimentive- 
ness, though they were recognized as 
organs by the later phrenologists.” We 


can not see how such a fact is “‘ awk-. 


ward” any more than it should be said 
of Sir Humphry Davy, that it is awk- 
ward that he did not discover many of 
the facts of chemistry that later students 
and observers developed. Now, Gall is 
not the all of Phrenology, any more 
than Sir Humphry Davy was the all 
of chemistry. 

In regard to such publications as this 
of the British Medical Journal, there is 
one point that may be taken as signifi- 
cant, and that is the revival of interest 
among scientific men in Phrenology. 
We have noted a considerable number 
of ‘“refutations” the past year or so, 
but, the writers in all cases labor and 
drag in their efforts, and their state- 
ments when analyzed show one impor- 
tant feature, and that is, a want of 
knowledge of the essentials of the sub- 
ject, and also, a want of that careful 
study of phrenological literature that 
can be the true basis, only, of a fair 
criticism. 

It seems that Mr. Hollander expected 
that the editor of the British Medical 


Journal would give him an opportunity 


to answer, but space for the purpose was 
declined. Such liberality or fairness, is 
hardly to be expected from men who 
will treat a subject Jeffrey-like in ac- 


cordance with their feelings rather than 
according to the light of candor and true 
intellectual discernment. We shall give 
Mr. Hollander his opportunity in our 
columns. 
Se ee 
THE DECAY OF WONDER." 

Some time ago, while scanning the 
columns of an exchange, we noted a 
bright little article in which the writer 
remarked that the American character 
exhibited a marked defect of the faculty 
of wonder ; that even children failed to 
exhibit surprise at occurrences that 
were novel, but took everything in a 
matter of course fashion. There was 
some warrant for this expressed in the 
remarkable developments of the past 
quarter of a century in the arts that 
have a practical application to every 
day life. The masses of the intelligent, 
in fact, have become so accustomed to 
seeing and hearing of new inventions 
and new methods in the affairs of busi- 
ness and society, things contributing to 
comfort and convenience, rapidity of 
communication, travel, etc., etc., that 
they looked upon the continuance of 
such a current of improvement as a 
matter of course. 

Through the elaborate poly-leaved 
newspapers of the day news of doings 
in all parts of the world streams in 
upon the million readers of town and 
country; old and young con over 
these newspapers and expect that each 
day's edition shall contain a fresh quota 
of items relating to public and private 
affairs, in which every phase of the 
pleasant or ugly, attractive or horrible 
shall be in some fashion represented. 
The calamnity of to-day is stale and 
well nigh forgotten to-morrow in the 
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momentary absorption of attention to 
later occurrences. 

Such an explanation of what is really 
becoming more and more marked in 
American character is not to be regarded 
as unreasonable, since we know that 
in every department of human activity 
what at first produces a sharp and lively 
impression becomes by repetition a sub- 
ject of indifference. But there is more 
in this idea of the loss of the quality of 
wonder than the explanation, if we ac- 
cept it, can account for. Observers 
have noticed that the later American 
head is not as fully developed in the 
sincipital region as the earlier, while 
the general size is larger. The region 
ascribed to the faculty of spirituality, 
the organ of wonder, according to 
Combe, is commonly found to be de- 
pressed. Certainly there may be a fine 
development, often is, but usually the 
head slopes off on each side toward 
the temples, which are usually well 
rounded, and indicative of practical 
capacity. Correspondent with this in- 
dication the American of to-day shows 
less disposition to believe the probable, to 
take things on trust. He wants evidence 
and proofs. If he argues about theories 
he asks for a substantial foundation for 
the theories. Mere statements do not 
find him a credulous listener. In some 
circles it is a growing habit to affect 
incredulity on all subjects that have not 
received the stamp of fact, and belief 
based upon old opinion is often sharply 
snubbed. What will be the ultimate re- 
sult of this tendency to indifference and 
distrust we are not prepared to say, but 
one thing is evident, that it affects the 
warm and sentimental side of human 
character not a little, and deprives it of 


much of its tenderness and delicacy ; 
quaiities most beautiful and attractive 
to those who yet have time to interest 
themselves in things that are above the 
merely crass and material. 


~:~ + 


THE TRAPPISTS OF OKA. 


THE power of the human organization 
to adapt itself to extraordinary and 
forced conditions is shown, we think, 
most conspicuously in the life of some 
religionists. That singular monastic 
fraternity known as the Trappists, for 
instance, is an interesting study for the 
physiologist. Setting at defiance appar- 
ently the common regulations of society 
as regards labor, nutrition, sleep, etc., 
these monks are known to live toa good 
average age and keep meanwhile a state 
of health, that, while it is certainly con- 
sistent with principles of rigid temper- 
ance, is much more robust than their 
habit of severe frugality in eating would 
incline most of us to believe. 

Here is a leaf from the daily life of 
the Trappists at Oka, Canada, as related 
by one of the brothers in a recent dis- 
course. The monks rise at one o'clock 
every morning, when they address them- 
selves to prayer. After this they set their 
cells in order, which being but six feet 
by five, and provided with a little wooden 
couch, a hard mattress, a straw pillow, 
a whip and a crucifix as their furniture, 
the task is a brief one. An hour for 
meditation follows. Then the brothers 
repair to the chapter hall, where each in 
his turn recounts his offences against 
the regulations. Should he omit to state 
a fault that has come under the notice 
of a companion it is the duty of the latter 
to mention it. The penance imposed for 
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offences consists of some bodily mortifi- 
cation, usually a whipping. After this 
period of mutual confession they chant. 
At 8 o'clock grand mass is celebrated, 
and then the brothers go to their labor. 

The work done by these monks is 
hewing cord-wood in the forest, at which 
they are engaged until two o'clock, 
when they return to the monastery. At 
half past two the first meal of the day 
is taken, and then they ‘‘dine” com- 
monly on a plate of soup made of boiled 
vegetables, with a service of rice for 
dessert. On Christmas day they ‘‘ feast,” 
for then they are allowed two meals, but 
during the Lenten season their one meal 
does not come until four o’clock P. M. 

We are told that the Trappist has a 
good appetite usually, and we can well 
believe it. Wecan easily imagine him 
like the boy who has emptied his dish of 
his favorite pudding, looking with eager 
eyes and spoon in hand for more. 

The dinner finished the monks return 
to their work, which is continued until 
the time for evening prayer. The 
brothers rarely exchange a word while 
at labor, except it be the salutation, 
** memento (remember thou 
must die), a rather rueful greeting, by 
the way, and every day each one spends 
a little time in contemplating a half ex- 
cavated trench in which he is to be 
buried at death. 

We suppose that the wood cutting 
largely contributes to the support of the 
Oka brotherhood, and in that way a 
service having its quality of use is done 
for society. Chacun a son gout ; these 
Trappists may enjoy their daily round ; 
no doubt many of them positively 
do, but most of usin the current of 
active life will wonder how that could be. 


mori ” 


THAT PENAL COLONY. 


OnE of our contemporaries says: ‘“The 


‘day begins to break. The mills of the 


gods that grind so slowly but so surely 
are beginning to deliver their grist. It 
is solemnly proposed to establish a penal 
colony in Alaska, that cold, dreary 
monument to by-gone statesmanship 
and the expenditure of $7,000,000.” 

As it has been urged again and again 
in this magazine one of the best uses 
Alaska could subserve would be that of 
a national penal settlement. A proper 
plan of organization for this purpose 
carried into effect, would in a few years 
demonstrate to the country and the 
world the great wisdom of the purchase 
of Alaska. We are confident, that aside 
from all other uses, that territory would 
in time, under convict industry, show a 
remarkable development. Congress and 
the state legislatures can not give atten- 
tion to a matter of more pressing impor- 
tance, from both moral and material 
points of view, than the institution of a 
penal colony. Wherever we have spoken 
on this topic—and we have done so sev- 
eral times in public—the wisdom of it 
appeared to obtain at once the assent of 
the great majority of our audience, and 
some have indicated surprise that the 
matter had not obtained the serious at- 
tention of our public men. We think, 
and our thought is sustained by a calm 
and careful examination of the bearings 
of the proposition, that most of the 
problems of penalogy, especially the 
management of inveterate criminals, 
and their education and reform, would be 
resolved by a penal establishment apart 
and at a distance from home communi- 
cations. 
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{o fur ff orrespondents, 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
P ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plain- 
ty. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 





WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
ty they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





A LIE on 1Ts Face.—J. E. B.—We can not 
advise the use of any such preparation. Most 
of the cosmetics and “face improyers” are 
composed of chemicals that are deleterious, 
and if used constantly, will seriously impair 
the vitality of the skin. Some will remove 
“ pimples ’’ (acne) for a time, but later a larger 
crop is likely to appear to the disgust of the 
person. A proper diet and an improved gen- 
eral hygiene are the only rational specifics for 
a rough cuticle if it is improvable—and usually 
the worst skin is susceptible of betterment. 





MAL-NutRrRIiTIon.—G. W. Can.—Your case 
appears to be a phase of dyspepsia, with prob- 
ably liver and kidney complications. How far 
the trouble extends it would be impossible to 
say without a personal examination, and so it 
would be useless to give more than the general 
advice, to eat carefully and avoid over strains. 
Would suggest the stopping of cheese and 
puddings, and cakes that have shortening in 
them of lard or butter. You probably are 
over concerned about your health, and think 
too much of what you shall eat and do for it ; 
hence, tend to aggravate the uncomfortable 
symptoms. 

Farr, WHITE, Sk1n.—A. S.—A skin of this 
character is usually associated with light hair 
and blue or gray eyes. We sometimes find it 
with dark hair, but then it is an inheritance, 


usually from a blond parent. It indicates sus- 


ceptibility, a ready response to ir ssions 
both of the intellectual and emot* «1 types. 
The character of a person th.~ constituted 


may be either agreeable or - .agreeable, ac- 
cording to the nature c_ the faculties in 
dominance. The expression of qualities in 
the person, unless arefully cultivated, is 
naturally prompt «ad strong one way or the 
other. As reg? us the “ rich and solemn” de- 
livery of a good soprano voice, that must also 
depend much upon the faculties that are spe- 
cially influential. in the character. The kind 
of training the musician has will affect the 
manner of the voice, but if the singing, as a 
rule, have a thoughtful, earnest tone the moral 
nature is active, and Cautiousness and Sub- 
limity are well developed. 


AVERAGE DEVELOPMENT IN THE SEXES— 
H. P.—If you will carefully observe among 
your acquaintances and others you will"find 
that women in the mass are stronger in pro- 
portion to the general development of the 
head in Approbativeness, Human Nature, and 
Secretiveness. A larger degree of Amative- 
ness exists in men, and as regards Spirituality 
we are inclined to think that women have 
more than men, although our personal inves- 
tigations have not fully determined the ques- 
tion. In this liberal, free thinking age the 
tendency is to modify the function of Spirit- 
uality and render its expression and influence 
less marked than formerly in both men and 


women of culture. 
Bhat Chev Sav. PY 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 




















Biology.—Life is both a great mystery 
and a plain reality. Our daily experience is 
the enjoyment of its realities, while it is our 
privilege to philosophize upon those facts that 
have heretofore constituted its problems. The 
principle and type-power by which we are ini- 
tiated: into organic physical life may be classed 
among the transcerde ital, and must be viewed 
from that standpoint. We may reason upon 
the phenomena of life and conclude that na- 
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ture affects the ultimate of organization, 
observing generic and specific limitations, be- 
ginning with chemical action among primary 
elements, but here physical science must stop 
as the limit of its domain. 

Development and reproduction are the order 
of nature according to generic limitations. 
With unvarying constancy nature unfolds the 
eiements of genera and species as if directed 
by inexplicable wisdom. 

There is an occult'spark of life antecedent to 
all organization which represents personalty; 
to this nature answers in physical correspond- 
ences. The ideal precedes the real, or in other 
words, the ideal is materialized. Biological 
science transcends the limits of the physical 
world and connects the sentient and the tran- 
scendental. The seed of every species, both 
animal and vegetable, contains the elements 
of latent vitality that will develop into the mul- 
tifarious powers represented by parentage. 
The materialist can not arrive at the me plus 
ultra of the uniformities of succession and 
co-existence that obtain amony vital phe- 
nomena. The theory of evolution attempts 
to break down the immutability of species by 
making the accidents of development greater 
than the law, and aims to derive man by de- 
veloping lower into higher forms of life. 
Other materialistic views teach that life is a 
resultant of physical forces, and that all 
thought and emotions originate in molecular 
action and are metamorphosed into intellec- 
tual and spiritual products. But physical 
science alone can not explain how the spirit- 
ual and the material can be so united as to 
result in organization and work out the won- 
ders of existence. When its data are ex- 
hausted in discussing this subject it will only 
have shown a counterpart of the philosophy 
of life which is neither wholly all of mind nor 
all of matter. 

The idealist would teach that all is mind, 
and matter is not, and that organization is 
effected by the descent of spirit into matter, 
which he terms the descending current of in- 
volution, or that matter is a condition of 
spirit and would undertake to explain all the 
problems of life by intuition. His conclu- 
sions are nothing better than baseless hypo- 
thesis, and the whole fabric of his system is 
founded (if it has any foundation) on imper- 
sonality. He would rise above the world of 
sense on the swift wings of thought and end 
his airy flight in mysticism and pantheism. 
This philosophy has been and now is a 
prominent constituent in the religion of many 
nations, and while the Christian church is 
combatting it in oriental lands it is making 
nroads at_our very doors. = 


The physical organism from its initiatiom 
into life is subjected to disrupting elements 
till, finally, it wanes and death or a more 
marked transition is the result, and the im- 
material or substantial part retains the same 
intellectual and moral faculties. Revelation 
informs us that when God bad created mam 
from the dust of the earth He breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life and he became- 
a living soul. Here we learn facts both about 
man and his Creator ; we learn that man has. 
a physical organism and that it is animated 
by a divine influx from the Creator, and that 
God is a person of intelligence and design, 
and not as some teach, a universal principle 
attributable to no personality.—This thought 
was rudely expressed by the ancients as repre- 
sented in the following verse : 

“ Then God smites his hands together, 

And strikes out a soul as a spark, 


Into the organized glory of things, 
From the deeps of the dark.” 


D. N. CURTIS. 


-7-s 
A LESSON. 


I WALK in the freshness of morning, 
1 walk in the sunshine of noon, 
I walk in the calm of the evening, 
’Neath the rays of the silv’ry moon ; 
My soul sees the Soul of all being 
I’the beams of the Crystalline flood— 
The Light of all suns through them shining, 
The Life of all life pure and good. | 
Cc. C. COLLINS. 








PERSONAL. 

“ Pror.” JAMES TAGGART. who recently 
became demented and committed suicide in 
California, was not the Professor Taggart 
who graduated at the American Institute of 
Phrenology in 1880. His name is Charles 
Alvan Taggart, and is the last man likely to 
become demented or to commit suicide. 


ADMIRAL SIR PROVO WILLIAM PARRY 
WALLIS, whose age is nearly ninety-nine, 
still in active service in the Englsh navy, is 
also probably the oldest naval officer in the 
service of any country. Wallis was a second 
lieutenant on the ‘‘ Shannon” when she fought 
and captured the “Chesapeake,” off Boston, in 
1813, and as the captain was wounded, and the 
first lieutenant killed, he took charge of both 
ships, and carried them into Halifax. 

Mrs. CATHERINE GLADSTONE, wife of the 
Grand Old Man, was a Miss Glynne half a 
century ago. At her marriage she brought 
her husband Hawarden castle. She is the 
mother, as her illustrious husband puts it, of a 
quartette of sonsand a quartette of daughters. 
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Her hair is gray but abundant, and resembles 
satin in texture, socarefully is it brushed over 
her ears and under a snowy little cap of fine 
lace and black velvet loops that fall over her 
neck in the back. She dresses always in black, 
and her velvet basques are made very high in 
the collar and finished with a lace ruche that 
reaches quite to the pointed, slightly dimpled 
chin. 





WISDOM. 


“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 

Joy never feasts so high as when the first 
course is misery.— Suckling. 

SuRE as night follows day, death treads in 
pleasure’s footsteps round the world. 

Lasor disgraces no man; unfortunately 
you occasionally find men who disgrace labor. 


‘Compared with this, how poor religious 


ride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 


Devotion’s every grace, except the Aeart,— 

Tue pleasantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts, and the great art in life is 
to have as many of them as possible.—Bovee. 


“ Mucu as we deplore our condition in life, 
nothing would make us more satisfied with it 
than the changing of places, for a few days, 
with our neighbors.” 

IF there is really no such a thing as unselfish- 
ness, as has been said, it is a very sweet kind 
of selfishness that prefers the pleasure and 
happiness of another before his own. 





MIRTH. 
“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.’ 

“ MA, when is your wooden wedding ?” 

‘* It was when | married your father, John- 
nie,” she answered, grimly. 

Op lady—“I hope, my boy, you don’t 
sell newspapers Sunday?” Small newsboy 
(sadly)}—“‘ No, mum; I ain’t big enough to 
carry a Sunday edition yet. 

MupcEe—“ Doctor, if I were to lose my 
mind do you suppose I would be aware of it 
myself?” Dr. Boless—‘‘ You would not ; and 
very likely none of your acquaintances would 
notice it either.” 


SAID a Missouri preacher: “ There’s a 


powerful sight of giggling back thar in the 
corner, and it’s got to be stopped, or the Lord 
will delegate me to open the door and throw 
some one out!”’ It was stopped. 

IN the gloaming: He, with emotion—‘‘ Now, 
dearest, that you have accepted my proposal, 
let us seal it with a kiss.” She, in a business 
way—‘ What’s the use; your bid has been 
accepted, and there’s no need of sealed pro- 
posals.” 

BARBER (running his hands through cus- 
tomer’s hair)}—“ Your head, sir, is quite—”’ 
Customer (irritably)}—* You gave it a sham- 
poo yourself two days ago.” Barber (quickly 
recovering )—“ It’s quite a remarkably well- 
shaped head, sir.” 


or Ses 


Int this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





























THe Attic TENANT, By Mary Dwinell 
Chellis, author of ‘ The Temperance Doc- 
tor,’ etc. 12 mo, pp. 306, cloth. New York. 
National Temperance Society Publication 
House. 


Another good story of morals added to the 
long line of this industrious author. A family 
of young people in poor circumstances sud- 
denly inherit a handsome fortune from an 
eccentric uncle. One item of the estate that 
furnished a good share of the income was a 
Western distillery. The young people decided 
to get rid of this as their principles were anti- 
liquor-making, as well as anti-liquor selling. 
So they destroyed the buildings with their 
contents and sold the land. Then turning at- 
tention to affairs at home they found among 
their newly acquired tenants abundant oppor- 
tunity to play the part of missionary, and at it 
they went. The efforts of their philanthropic 
work are well told, and in it occurs some very 
striking incidents, especially the secret ser- 
vices of Stoker Judd in behalf of temperance. 
Evidently the author is deeply radical from 
the way in which she illustrates her objection 
to the use of wine at the Communion table, and 
we don’t know but that she is reasonable. 
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The temperance‘reformer, especially one who 

claims to be a practical Christian should be 

consistent. Stoker Judd is the “ attic tenant,” 
and proves to be a man of capacity in various 
spheres. 

LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY, Choice of Pro- 
fessions— Matrimony. By Prof. William 
Windsor, LL. B., Phrenologist and An- 
thropologist. Published by the author, 
1889, 

In this series of lectures the author makes 
strong claims for the utility of Phreno- 
logy in all branches of social life, and it must 
be admitted, by all who read the book, that 
his points are fouuded on solid principles. 
Having studied the science of mental: char- 
acter with much care and with faculties of 
perception and reflection trained in a profes- 
sion that weighs the fros and cons of testimony 
and argument, Mr. Windsor is prepared to 
deal with the facts of human nature as he finds 
them in his wide field of effort. There is no 
pretence of new ideas or new discoveries, as we 
have noted in the publications of some lec- 
turers, but an emphatic desire to present the 
practical side of a most important subject, and 
this is done in a style at once brief, clear and 
agreeable. The illustrations, if not numer- 
ous, are well selected and add much to the 
value of the text. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ENUCLEATION OF TUBERCULOUS GLANDS. 
Thomas W. Kay, M.D., of Scranton, Pa. 


A history of tuberculosis is given with suffi- 
cient reference to authorities succeeding, which 
follows a description of several cases in which 
the removal of the tumors occasioned by the 
tuberculous development was desirable or 
necessary. 


CoNCERT TEMPERANCE EXERCISES OR HELPS 
FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. Collected by L. 
Penney. 

These consist of a variety of exercises in 
which children can take part, from two to as 
many as may be desired. They are intended 
for use in weeny, tener day-schools, Bands 
of Hope, Loyal Temperance Legions, Juvenile 
Temples, etc., and while most of the contents 
are good for any occasion, special days are 
provided for—Christmas, New Year's, In- 
dependence Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Thanksgiving, etc. Nat. Temp. Society, New 
York. 

Or.ovig. Der Burggraf Von Raab, a Moham- 
medan-Sclavisch Folksong, from Herze- 
govina. By Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss. 

An Spesestiog poem obtained by this inde- 
fatigable ethnologist during his residence in 
Bosnia and Herzogsland. A poem that gives 
us much insight to the religious and social cus- 
toms of a semi- ‘ous people in medizval 
times, and is probably one of the best speci- 
mens of early Oriental poetry that have n 


By 


obtained by ethnographers in the field of 
Slavo-Mohammedan literature. Published by 
the translator at Freiburg in Bresgau. 

THE SCIENCE OF PROLONGING LIFE. By E. 

T. Craig. 

An outcome of a venerable yet vigorous 
man’s experience and observation, and 
deserves more than a passing notice. His 
= saggne are based upon hygiene and phy- 
siology, and have little reference to the 
preparations of the pharmacist or the com- 
positions of chemistry. He speaks of methods 
easily applied for the relief of rheumatism, 
gout, ankylosis, etc., and ae illustrations of 
massage apparatus. Published by author, 6 
ourt, Fleet St., London. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES 


The Century January No. has a fine full length 
portrait ot Emerson in 1859, An Artist's Letters 
from Japan, The Old Band, The Autobiography 
of Joseph Jefferson, Washington and Montana, 
Laramie Jack, The “ Merry Chanter,” A Side 
Light on Greek Art, Abraham Lincoln, How 
Sal Came Through, A Corner of Old Paris, The 
Realm of Congo—all these being illustrated. 


American Bookseller. .Monthly. Interesting ex- 
positor of the industry and trade. New York. 


Hahnemannian Monthly. A well sustained and 
respectable organ of the profession.. Philadel- 
phia. 

Christian Thought for February treats of the 
Service of Free Thought to Christianity, Chris- 
tian Scientism, Realism, Natural Immortality, 
ae topics that are unusually fresh. New 

ork. 


Salisbury 


American Art Journal. Weekly. —— and 
enterprising. W. M. Thomas, New ork. 

Georgia Eclectic Medical. Discusses the new and 
the old in Treatment. A strong Southern organ 
of Medicine. Atlanta, Ga. 


Vick's Illustrated Monthly. Horticultural. Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Illustrated. New York. 
J. N. Hallock, publisher. 


Harper's Weekly. 


Christian at Work. 
Weekly. New York. 


Texus Health Journal. “Devoted to Preventive 
and State Medicine.” Not particularly partisan. 
Dallas, Texas. 


America. “Devoted to Honest Politics and Good 
Literature.” Weekly. Chicago, 


West Shore. Weekly. Portland, Oregon. 


The Brooklyn Medical Journal. Goats in prac- 
tical features. Monthly. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Churchman. “ An Illustrated Weekly News- 
paper-Magazine,” representing the Am. Episco- 
pal Church. Weekly. New York. 


Saturday Globe. Weekly. A Review in the Dem- 
— interest, and decidedly partisan. New 
ork. 


Harper's Magazine for February is attractive. 
The frontispiece portraysa British Infan Sol- 
dier with new magazine rifle. General Wolse- 
ley, K. P., contributes “The Standing Army of 
Great Britain.” “Jamaica, New and Old,” 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” “‘The Lake Dwellers,” 
“ New York Banks,” *‘A Majestic Literary Fos- 
sil,” “ Nights and Days with De Quincy,” are the 
leading features. New York. 


Homiletic Review. Internationai Monthly of Re- 
ligious Thought and Sermonic Literature. Dis- 
cusses in March No. the Ethics of High License 
on a strong Temperance basis, and other topics 
of interest. Funk & Wagnalls. New York. 





reek FACE and HANDS? 


Paris Exhibition, 1889. 


PEARS obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for 
toilet SOAP in competition with att THE worLD.  Afighest 
possible distinction. SALE UNiVERSAL, 




























A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE A SET OF 


THE CELEBRATED 


~ Leather Stocking Tales! 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
ih RSS boa 


It is a matter of National Pride that COOPER'S 
NOVELS are so widely read. They are wonderfully 
interesting and true to life, and a perusal of them 
will enable the reader to form a better idea of the 

8 and cust as well as the struggles and 
trials of our country in its early history, than canbe 
had from any other source 


COOPER'S | 
=7 LeatherStockingTales 


are Romantic, Exciting and Graphically Written. Those 
who enjoy reading of Revolutionary times and of stories 
of Patriotism, of Indians and their methods of War with 
their ere ey habits and customs, should read these 
inost thrilling and fascinating of Cooper's Novels. 











Never before has the Chance been offered to get 
them apon such favornble terms. 


ay FOR ONLY $2.00 


WE WILL SEND THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 





AST oF TAE And the Set of Cooper's Famous Leather 


F Stocking Tales in Five Large Type 
OMIGAN = Volumes as follows: 


THE PRAIRIE. THE PATHFINDER. THE PIONEER. 
THE DEERSLAYER. THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


These books are well printed, and well bound in paper covers, and coptain 
about soo pages each. Cooper's celebrated novels have not been offered before 
as a premium by newspapers. All books and Journal are sent free of all postage or 
transportation charges. Send your order and subscription at once that you may 
enjoy these Works at the earliest opportunity. All orders will be faithfully 
attended to. 

We send Tue PHReNoLocicaL JourNAL and the complete set of books for 
$2.00, or we will send Tn Learuer Strocxinc TArzs as a premium to any 
present subscriber who will send us one new name.at $1.50 or at $2.00 with the 
premium, or we will send the books on receipt of $1-00. 

As this offer is only for a limited time, address at once, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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